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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 5.—Joshua Encouraged .......... Josh. 1: r-xr 
2. October ep oa J the Fordan "a tate Josh. 3: 9to4:7 
3. October 19.—The Fall of Jericho. ......... Josh. 6 : 8-20 
4. October 26.—Joshua and Caleb. ......... Josh. 14: 5-15 
5. November 2.—Cities of Refuge. .......... Josh, 20: 1-9 
6. November 9.—-Joshua’s Parting Advice... .. . Josh. 24: 14-25 
. November 16.—The Time of the Judges... .. . Judg. 2: 7-19 
§ November 23.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . . Isa. 28: 1-13 
9. November 30.—Gideon and the Three Hundred, Judg. 7: 1-8, 16-2 
ro. December 7.—Ruth and Naomi .......... uth 1: 16-22 
11. December 14.—The Boy Samuel...... « Sam. 3: t-14 
De oak Samuel the Judge........ 1 Sam. 7: 2-13 

ame ree, siicplepenad Or, Christmas Lesson ..... . Luke 2; 8-20 


13. December 28.—Review. 


b 4 
An Empty Day ? 
By Mabel Earle 


ni N EMPTY day,” I said, when from His hand 
I took it first, what time the dawn grew gray. 
* Void of the work and joy that I had planned ; 
An empty, bitter day. 


“ How shall I face the long, still hours,’ I said, 

‘* The slow, sure hours whose silence is not peace, 
As one by one they pass with even tread 

Until the daylight cease?” 


I bowed mine head, and said, ‘“‘ God help me bear 
The cross of these forsaken hours, I pray, 

As in thy sight.” Then first I was aware 
Of patience in my day. 


One after one the silent hours went past, 
Nor joy nor hope came near my lot to share, 
Nor blessed work, to hands which pain held fast ; 
Yet they were hours of prayer. 


And while I waited, and they still went on, 
Infinite yearning drew my heart above, 
Outreaching to the gates where Christ has gone,— 


So they were hours of love. 
. 


One other Guest I knew, when far away 
The last still hour through sunset portals trod; 
The presences that filled my empty day,— 
Prayer, Patience, Love, and God. 
Deer Lopce, Mont. 








Showing Superiority in 
Confession of Wrong 

A confession of wrong may be proof of a posses- 
sion of superior ability. One who is making progress 
is likely to see truth in a new light to-day, and to per- 
ceive that he was not right in the light which he had 


yesterday. Pope says truly, ‘‘A man should never 
be ashamed to say he has been in the wrong, which is 
but saying in other words that he is wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday.'’ Therefore it often requires more 
ability to admit having been in the wrong than to 
stand by the position which one maintained yesterday. 
Have you this power to grow ? 


x 


Nobleness Incites Nobleness 

There is gain in well-doing, even beyond all that 
accrues to him who does his best. A high standard 
in thought or act is an irresistible appeal to others to 
struggle in that direction. No invitation or counter- 
warning can be so effective with man as is a worthy 
example in its attractiveness. What we are appeals 


in louder tones to our surrounding fellows than what 
This, then, is the power that all of us who 


we Say. 


wish to do our best work should exercise. As Lowell 
Says : 
** Be noble, and the nobleness which lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.’’ 


KK 
Trials Made Blessings 


Trials rightly improved become blessings. Losses 
sanctified become permanent gains. He whose we 
are and whom we profess to serve knows this, and 
sees to it that we have no trials beyond what he is 
able and ready to help us to improve, and that we 
lose nothing that may not by grace be made a real 
gain to us. Phillips Brooks says, ‘It is the same 
Christ who has been making a place in’ us for the 
kingdom of heaven, who will at last make a place in 
the kingdom of heaven for us.’’ It is the same God 
who, in all and through all, is working for his good 
pleasure and for our eternal profit, even when for the 
time he may seem to us to be working against us. 


IK” 
The Power of Godliness 


Purity, holiness, spirituality, giVes a man protec- 
tion and power in this world as it is, and with all the 
good and evil that are in conflict in the universe. 
Better than any open struggle against wrong, or reli- 
ance on friends and helpers who would guard us from 
foes seen or unseen, is the disclosed assurance in one’s 
personality that one is a sharer of the divine spirit and 
likeness. Such a child of God is recognized alike by 
God's friends and enemies as standing, in his sphere, 
for that which represents God, and as radiating the 
love and presence of God. Sin stands abashed in the 
presence of saintliness. That nothing is more potent 
than the encircling atmosphere of a pure and holy life 

° 


was illustrated in the testimony of a brave army 
commander, as he spoke of a young saintly hero who 
had, for. several years before his death, been closely 
associated with him as his personal aide. Telling of 
his high admiration for the young officer's character 
and worth, he said, ‘‘ Of course, | was never familiar 
with him. I had too much respect and admiration 
for him to: be familiar with him,’’ That view of a 
godly .man is very common with those who are 
kept aloof by the barrier of holiness. It is said 
suggestively of Saul’s feeling toward David, when 
Saul no longer had Jehovah with him, while David 
had; that David ‘‘ behaved himself wisely,'' and Saul 
‘*stood in awe of him.’’ If one behaves himself 
wisely, and gives evidence that God is with him, he 
will ever command the regard and awe of those who 
are not thus honored and uplifted. 


KK 
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Sin, or Peace? 

Peace is union and accord. 
variance. This is so among men with reference to 
each other. This is so with man in his relations to 
God. Peace comes with holiness. Sin is in itself 
warfare with God. Do we desire peace, or strife : 
Are we seekers after holiness, or do we accept a meas- 
ure of sin with its consequences? Every conscious 
act of sin is a deliberate declaration of war against 
God, and an invitation to God to be our enemy. 
Longing after union with God is so far peace with its 
attendant blessings. Our lives, our inner beings, tend 
in one direction or the other. If we seek peace, we 
shun sin. If we consent to sin, we eschew peace. 
On our guarding the door of our hearts depends the 
measure of our soul possessions. As good Archbishop 
Leighton says, ‘‘So much sin as gets in, so much 
peace will go out." And when peace fills the heart, 
there is no room for sin. 


Strife is discord and 
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Honor to a Loved Editor of This Paper 


ROFESSOR DR. HERMAN V, HILPRECHT 
has by his researches and discoveries in pre- 
historic times in the region of Babylonia attracted 

the interest and the admiration of scholars the world 
over. In this The Sunday School Times has a grate- 
ful interest. Dr. Hilprecht first came to this country 
from Germany at the request of the Editor of this 
periodical, When the Editor was desirous of secur- 
ing the co-operation of a scholar competent to pass on 
matters of importance in the realm of biblical scholar- 
ship, he sought counsel of his honored friend, the 
venerable Dr. Franz Delitzsch of Leipsic. 

Dr. Delitzsch spoke of Dr. Hilprecht, then a young 
man, as, in his opinion, the finest Oriental scholar of 
his years in Europe, Being, on this recommenda- 
tion, invited by the Editor to come to Philadelphia 
as associate editor of The Sunday School Times, Dr. 
Hilprecht came accordingly ; and he has continued 
in this relation to the present time. Whether in 
America, in Europe, or in Asia, while interesting 
and benefiting the world by his knowledge, and while 
holding a professorship in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he has been, and contipues to be, an editor of 
this periodical, enlightening and interesting its readers 
with the reports of his researches and discoveries. 

It is a cause of profound gratitude to those who 
have known of Dr. Hilprecht’s high scholarship and 
great ability from the beginning that his connection 
with the University of Pennsylvania has uplifted that 
University before this country and the world to a 
higher plane, and into a wider field of vision than 
anything else in its great history. And every honor 
to him is a cause of profound gratitude to his asso- 








ciates on this periodical, who have known him so 
long, and who have come to honor and love him more 
and more. 

A recent munificent gift of two Philadelphians for 
the permanent endowment of Dr. Hilprecht's profes- 
sorship calls fresh attention to him and his great 
work. These donors are Edward W. Clark and his 
brother Clarence H. Clark. Their present gift is 
$100,000, but they have been giving generously for 
years. One of these gentlemen is a valued member 
of The Sunday School Times corporation, and both 
of them have been prominent supporters of Dr. Hil- 
precht's’ great work in the East from its beginning. 
This fund is ‘‘to found a research professorship in 
Assyriology,"’ to enable Dr. Hilprecht to continue 
his expeditions, and to publish the results already 
obtained. The trustees of the University have ac- 
cordingly created the ‘‘Clark Research Chair of 
Assyriology,’” and the great work of Dr. Hilprecht 
will goon. And for this new gain the friends of the 
University are indeed glad and grateful. 

No complete story of Dr. Hilprecht’s explorations 
has yet been published. He has, however, written 
from time to time for the columns of The Sunday 
School Times notes from the field as to his more im- 
portant discoveries and progress, and the scientific 
world has noted his researches and successes. He is 
as well known in Europe and Asia as in America, and 
the great universities of the Old World have as keen 
and appreciative interest in his great labors as have the 
universities of the United States which he is bringing 
into new prominence. His services have been scught 
by the great universities of Europe, and efforts have 
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been made to induce him to connect himself with one 
and another of them ; but he is loyally and lovingly 
attached to the young and rapidly growing nation 
from which he went out to begin these researches in 
the East. 

Dr. Hilprecht is in special favor with the Sublime 
Porte at Constantinople, in whose vast domain these 
researches have been carried on. He has won this 
position by his character and services. He has done 
much, for years, in arranging the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople ; and he has given evidence that he 
was ever disinterested and untiring in promoting the 
interests of science, and in guarding the interests of 
the Sublime Porte, by the favor of which he was 
enabled to pursue his researches. In grateful recog- 
nition of his valued services, the Sultan and his min- 
isters have made munificent personal gifts to Dr. 
Hilprecht from the treasures unearthed from the ruins 
of ancient Nuffar ; and by the generosity of Dr. Hil- 
precht those special treasures are given to the Archeo- 
logical Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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where the scholars of the world can have access to 
them. 

The first accurate and comprehensive history of the 
expedition to Babylonia, which has brought such re- 
sults to mankind, is about to be given to the world 
by Professor Hilprecht in a book which he has just 
completed. But this is only a beginning of the story 
which it will take years to complete, and which will 
bring ever-opening and increasing stores of knowledge 
to interested scholars. He is now about to take up 
the detailed investigation of the great Library of the 
Temple of Bel in Babylonia, which he unearthed at 
Nuffar, and he will publish the results of these im- 
portant new discoveries, and of the organization of 
his new expedition to Nuffar, first and exclusively in 
the columns of The Sunday School Times. Philadel- 
phia must henceforth, in consequence of the labors of 
Dr. Hilprecht and his generous supporters, be a center 
of interest to reverent scholars who are desirous of 
knowing more about the early history of man, and of 
God's disclosed dealings with humanity. 





Why Did the Death of the High-Priest 
Release Those in a City of Refuge ? 


It is interesting to note how many unimportant 
questions are asked about Bible statements, in com- 
parison with questions that have their practical bear- 
ing on our personal duty and privileges. How many 
questions about the Bible would cease to occupy time 
if this preliminary question were met at once, ‘‘ Why 
do we want to know?’’ A question that has been 
considered in a Sunday-school in New York state is 
thus asked by one of the teachers : 

In our Sunday-school lesson for November 2 it is said that 
the criminal could remaia in the city of refuge until the death 
of the high-priest. Can you inform me why that particular 
time was designated? The question came up in our Sunday- 
school. 

It would seem right to have some limit to the in- 
carceration of a man who has been found innocent of 
intentional murder. As the high-priest was the chief 
officer of the Hebrew Theocracy, his death made a 
change of administration, and there was then a new 
beginning. The lesson pages of The Sunday School 
Times gave light on this very point, when treating the 
lesson on ‘' Cities of Refuge.’’ Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Laren pointed out that ‘‘ the rationa/e of that remark- 
able provision appears to have been that, the high- 
priest being regarded as the representative of the 
nation, the nation, as it were, died to its past in 
him, and began a new life with his successor.’ But 
it may still be asked wy this was so. There is no 
end to questions that are asked with no practical pur- 
pose. It may be of interest to some to know that it 
is said that the mother of the high-priest was accus- 
tomed to feed prisoners in the cities of refuge, so that 
they would be less desirous of the death of her son, 
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A Pastor’s Individual Work 
With Individuals 


No one appreciates more thoroughly the work of 
individuals with individuals, in the effort to win souls 
to Christ, than do effective pulpit preachers. Pulpit 
preaching is primarily for the purpose of arousing 
Christian hearers to go to work as individuals with 
individuals, or as preliminary to such work under the 
lead and direction of the pulpit preacher. This has 
been illustrated again and again by the hearty words 
on the subject received from pastors by the Editor, in 
connection with his authorship of a little book on the 
subject of ‘‘ Individual Work with Individuals.'’ In 
this line a Presbyterian pastor in Pennsylvania writes 
words that may stimulate and encourage other pastors 
to similar endeavors. 


I have lately received and read your little book on individual 
work. I have thoroughly — it, and I wish every one of 
my peepte would read it, and follow its directions. In my ten 
years’ ministry, I have worked along the lines you emphasize 
so well. In the five years of my present pastorate, I have 
received almost three hundred people into the church, and 
they have mostly been won by the personal appeal. I have 
emphasized it repeatedly,—at times, some of the people 
thought, more than was necessary. I have tried to train them 
for earnest personal work, and our special services are always 
supplemented by personal appeals of our Session and other 
Christian workers. In the first five years of my ministry as a 
prison chaplain, the work was of necessity an individual ap- 
peal almost exclusively. I have taught our people the pleasure 
and privilege of doing such work, and that each one was a 





missionary in his own home place of business, or wherever 
there were souls to be reached and won for Christ. Some of 
our members are Christian lumbermen, and have gone out 
from us. Three of them have organized Sunday-schools in 
their lumber camps among the families there deprived of gos- 

el privileges. One of these, the teacher of our young péople’s 

ible class, has gone to Alabama. On Saturday my heart 
was made get by hearing from him asking me to order six 
copies of The Sunday School Times to be sent to his address 
in Alabama. 

A pastor and preacher is an army commander. He 
does not expect to do his principal work against the 
enemy, or in training those under him for effective 
services, by extended addresses from his tent entrance. 
He is to have those of his charge all at it and always 
at it. Every one whom he commands is to do a sol- 
dier's work, and the commander is to see that each 
soldier does that work. 


Building Living Beings 
into Wall Foundations 

An incidental advantage of the Bible narrative 
is the knowledge and the illustrations it gives us of 
primitive customs. How much the world would lack 
if that narrative were not available! Students of the 
current lessons in the International series have occa- 
sion to notice this. A prominent Bible student in 
Kentucky writes : . 


Apropos of the present Sunday-school studies in the Book of 

oshua, I beg to call your attention to an article in the Church 
=xtension Bulletin of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
I have never seen these facts—if they be facts—referred to in 
explanation of the curse pronounced upon the future rebuilder 
of Jericho, and I would like very much to see your opinion 
about them in an early issue of The Sunday School Times. 


The facts referred to are quoted from the New 
York Evening Post. They were given to the public 
in a volume on ‘* The Threshold Covenant’’ by Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull, published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, as long ago as 1896. The first altar known to 
man was the threshold. Biood, which is life, was 
offered on that altar in covenant with God and with 
the inmates of the structure, on the part of whoever 
crossed over that threshold altar. Primarily it was a 
living human being that was offered on, or that was 
built into, the foundations of a new structure. The 
threshold was, in the earliest form of buildings, what 
is now known as the corner-stone. Other blood, or 
life, was in many cases substituted for human beings. 
But there is abundant evidence of the continuance, 
in places, of human sacrifices on such occasions, 
down to later times. There are incidental references 
to the threshold altar in the Bible narrative. Thus 
in Joshua 6 : 26 and in 1 Kings 16: 34. In modern 
times unearthed ruins of old buildings have brought 
to light skeletons of immured human beings in the 
ancient foundations. , There are proofs of this custom 
having prevailed in Egypt, in China, in Algiers, in 
Denmark, in Germany, in Italy, in Scotland, in Tur- 
key, in India, in Russia, and in other countries. 
There is even reason to believe that human sacrifices 
were offered at the threshold altar of new structures 
in Alaska, up to the time of its transfer to the United 
States, less than fifty vears ago. How much added 
force is, by a knowk ze of this truth, given to the 
Bible references to. Jesus -as the chief Corner-stone 
and the true Foundation, whose blood, or life, was 
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given that the new structure might have a firm and 
living basis ! 
a 


Is it Right to Ask Blessings 
on Ourselves for Christ’s e? 


A question that has already been more than once 
considered in these columns is, Is it ever proper to 
offer prayer for ourselves, as if it were for Christ’ s sake ? 
It has been again and again pointed out that Christ 
authorizes those who are his to pray in his Name, and 
that we certainly are entitled to pray for blessings or 
results that will tend to Christ's glory, as if they were 
for his sake. Butit is a habit of doctrinal theologians, 
rather than of those led by Bible phraseology, who 
love to conclude ordinary prayers with the declaration, 
‘‘and this we ask for Christ's sake’’ (or, for the sake 
of Jesus). A valued clergyman in New York state, 
who is not yet convinced as to this, now writes : 


I do not want to continue discussion unnecessarily, but your 
recent note ignores altogether such texts as (1) Daniel 9: 17, 
19 and (2) 1 Sohn 2:12, in the first of which Daniel prays, 
and is heard, ‘‘for the Lord's sake,’ ‘‘for thine own sake,”’ 
and in the other of which the Holy Ghost, through John, tells 
us that ‘‘your sins are forgiven you for his name's sake."’ I 
again ask you to show me and many other inquirers how it is 
a mistake or a common error to pray ‘‘for Jesus’ sake."’ 


Both the texts cited are in confirmation of the po- 
sition taken by the Editor, and are not consistent 
with the error criticised by him. Daniel prays for 
the restoration of God's sanctuary and city, which are 
called by his Name. Of course, ¢hese blessings are 
asked for God's sake. They are not for any gift or 
blessing to the petitioner. That is the distinction be- 
fore pointed out. John tells disciples that their sins 
are already forgiven for Christ's Name's sake. He does 
hot pray that disciples may be forgiven or blessed on 
account of the work of Jesus, or for his sake. The 
more we search the Scriptures, the surer we shall be 
on this point. 
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The Marcus Whitman Controversy 


Judging from the letters of evidence, as well as 
letters of mere opinion, that have come pouring in to 
The Sunday School Times in relation to the Marcus 
Whitman discussion, there are a good many people 
keenly interested in the question whether or not 
Marcus Whitman saved Oregon to the United States. 
Last week testimony from a pastor in -Washington 
state was presented here. From another Western 
state comes evidence in the form of the personal 
reminiscence of one of the emigrants whom Whitman 
himself conducted to Oregon. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA, October 11, 1902. 

Referring to the matter concerning Whitman's purpose in 
visiting Washington in the winter of 1 and spring of 1843, I 
have the testimony to offer of W. T. Baker,—* Uncle Billy,”’ 
—who, during the past several years, has at different times 
related to me the history which follows. Since reading what 
you have published recently concerning that visit, at my re- 

uest he has retold the story. Mr. Baker is very enthusiastic 
that Dr. Whitman have the credit due him, and tells his story 
very confidently. 

He was left an orphan, and, in company with his aunt, at 
thirteen he made the a along with the first emigrant train to 
Oregon, and under the leadership of Whitman. He is nowa 
resident of this—Yavapai—county, and, together with his 
family, has been for years. He is a man of more than usual 
intelligence and of wide observation. His interest comes from 
his being a participant himself in the history, but, most of all, 
in his loving regard for the memory of him who made it. 

As to the history which Mr. Baker says he heard Dr. Whit- 
man “tell twenty different times "’ to the emigrants on the way. 
There were in the train one hundred and sixty-three wagons, 
mostly ox-wagons, which left Independence, Missouri, in May, 
1843. Whitman heard the rumor that the Hudson's Bay 
Company were Haneing to bring Canadiam emigrant settlers 
to the Oregon territory for England. Quick to scent the dan- 
ger, ready to sacrifice ease, and not counting his life of higher 
value, hastily gathering a scanty outfit and a guide, who soon 
after left him, on the very next day afternoon, late in the fall, 
over a pathless between, he began this long wintry journey to 
Neher ve carrying the information and to give the warning, 
Mrs. Whitman accompanying him till nightfall. 

The incidents of his perilous trip have already been fully 
told, and, so far as I know, are undisputed. Suffice it to say 
that on an early spring morning Whitman was in Washington, 
and in his homely garb met Daniel Webster, secretary of 
state. Mr. Webster did not seem at all interested in his story, 
declaring it would be impossible to emigrate to such an un- 
known and far-off land, and even, if once undertaken, the emi- 
rant would perish by the way. Providentially, President 

‘yler came into the room, and, just as Whitman was about to 
bid good-by to all hope, Mr. Webster introduced him to the 
President. The fate of the other side of the Rockies stood 
awaiting the interview. Perhaps the fate of empire awaited | 
The President seemed to take a ready interest in his story, 
stating he was busy, and asked him to give him an audience 
the next day, when he again listened to him. Mr. Tyler 
seemed to foresee the danger, and was ready to assist in 
making settlement of our people to, make the territory ours. 
The result of the interview was that he promised his immediate 
assistance, and gave Whitman authority to invite emigrants, 
and to lead them over the “great desert’’ to where flows the 


( Continued on page 652) 
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Seats for a Class in Church 


A large class of men in the West fosters church 
attendance in its members by having a section ef seats 
in the large gallery of the church set off as ‘class 


” 


seats." Here the members are allotted a place where 
they can be together, and where they can also invite 
their friends as well. This means much as an exam- 
ple in church-going, and the church and the young 
men are benefited in various ways. 


% 
A Tribute to “ Faith Latimer” 


It is a pleasure to publish the following interest- 
ing fact about a richly deserved honor to be paid to 
one who has a warm place in the heart of many a 
reader of The Sunday School Times. Mrs. Miller 
wrote regularly on the Sunday-school lessons for 
these pages from 1875 to 1899, almost a quarter of a 
century, and few lesson articles have ever been more 
uniformly helpful to a wide range of readers than 
were hers. Lynn T. White, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the ‘‘ Faith Latimer Tribute Window,”’ 
writes to the Editor as follows : 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 21, 1902. 


A movement has just been set on foot by the Bible 
school of the Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in which many of your readers will have a 
profound and substantial interest. 

Memorial windows may be seen in wellnigh every church 
in our land, but how many tribute windows have you seen ? 
Our Bible school proposes to erect a beautiful window in the 
chapel of our church as a tribute to the noble work of Faith 
Latimer (Mrs. John A. Miller). It is unnecessary to tell any 
long-time reader of the Times who Faith Latimer is, but many 
may not know that the reason why her voice is no longer heard 
at a great distance is that advancing feebleness has long since 
made it impossible for her to raise that voice above the hear- 
ing of those fortunate ones who visit her in her chamber of 
confinement and patient waiting for the dawn. 

Is it not fitting that before this noble woman shall 


** Join the choir invisible 
those immortal dead. who live again 
In minds made better by their presence,’ 


that we, who are among those made better by her presence, 
join hands in paying lasting tribute to her never-ending work ? 


% 


Parents’ Class to Bring in the Mothers 
Besides filling the school with the people of the 
neighborhood, Rally Day has its advantage in clearly 
indicating the weak points in the school needing to 
be strengthened.. New classes are necessary in a 
growing school, and the superintendent should see to 
it that there are classes ready for the entrance of every 
class of people. J. H. Cochrane, of the First Baptist 
school of Des Moines, acted on this need when he 
found parents who brought little children and waited 
for them till the end of the primary session. He 
writes : ‘‘ Relative to the Parents’ Class, our idea in 
organizing was to have a definite place for the ladiés 
who brought their children to the primary depart- 
ment, and who wished to wait to take them home. 
There were a number of them that sat around and 
visited with each other, and had no special place. 
We were able to secure an exceedingly well qualified 
teacher for such a class, and so far it has pleased us 
very much. The attendance has been on the increase, 
and we can see that it helps out the primary class. 
Furthermore, the ladies are all well pleased with the 
arrangement, as it gives them all an opportunity to re- 
ceive the instruction covering each Sunday's lesson."’ 


% 
Bible Class Good-Fellowship Plan 


That it is possible to make the young men’s 
Bible class a power for good there is abundant proof 
in every large city. The great opportunity of bright, 
live young men, ‘‘ the pick of the town,’’ banded to- 
gether for Bible study, gives a hint of the possibilities 
that await concerted action. Indeed, the question 
arises, What is the use of Bible study unless it arouses 
to immediate action? This it is that inspired the 
Presbyterian young men of Chicago to organize a 
federation of Bible classes throughout the city. As 
one result of such action, the young men’s class of the 
Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church, whose presi- 
dent is Andrew Stevenson, and whose teacher is 
Henry S. Osborne, both well-known workers among 
men, have been stirred to bring around a better ac- 


quaintance among the men of the class by a novel 
means. Nine home gatherings were set for Monday 
evening, November 10, and this began A Week of 
Good Fellowship, in which a hundred and eighty 
members were divided into groups of twenty men. 
This sample group from the printed program will be 
a help to the understanding of the scheme : 


g. At the home of Mr. Andrew Stevenson, 444 East Sixty- 
sixth Street. Mr. Stevenson will be assisted in entertaining 
by Messrs. W. A. Fleming, Thomas A. Hamilton, Charles A. 
Merrill, and Edwin S. Karns. ‘The following are the invited 
guests : 


Theo. B. Adams, F. G. Fawkes, 
Dr. Maurice P. Apmadoc, S. D. Greene, 
T. A. Butterworth, C. L. Wood, 
S. L. Chapman, J. W. Knox, 


Lawrence W. Kennedy, 
Ben McD. Cook, 

Ben Dembner, 

1. S. Ford, 


Gordon J. Murray, 
Frank L. Stabler, 
Philip E. Van Petten. 


These gatherings were entirely informal social affairs. 
No one was expected to be present at all the meetings 
of the week, but every one was expected at a Monday- 
night entertainment and the class reunion on the fol- 





Did You See What Marion 
Lawrance Said of the Times’ 
Christmas Giving Campaign ? 











One of the readers of The Sunday School 
Times wrote Mr. Lawrance this letter : 


‘‘T am in search of ideas for a Christmas entertain- 
ment for the Sunday-school. Out of your experience, 
can you not supply me with advice, suggestion, warn- 
ing ?”’ 

In his ‘‘Question Box,’’ in last week’s issue 
of The Sunday School Times, Mr. Lawrance 
answered the inquirer as follows : 


“Tf you will read the article on page 607 of The 
Sunday School Times (in Iast week’s issue), the 
article which appears this week on page 625, and 
still other articles to follow on the same subject, you 
will get more good ideas on Christmas entertain- 
ments than you can carry out in several years. The 
“ giving Christmas” is not only more. consistent 
with the true Christmas idea, but I can say from a 
long experience that it gives infinitely more joy and 
satisfaction to the school itself than the “ receiving 
Christmas.” Give? Give what? Anything that 
will help anybody. We have “ given” Christmas 
dinners, clothing, books, potatoes, soap, canned 
goods, etc. The “‘popcorn-an’-orange” Christmas 
has been for many years a thing of the past with us.” 


To new subscribers who did not receive the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Novem- 
ber 15, and to any others who desire it, a reprint 
of the page referred to by Mr. Lawrance will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp. It fully describes 
plans whereby every Sunday-school in the land 
can make its Christmas entertainment this year 
the brightest, happiest, and best in its history. 











lowing Sunday. On Tuesday was an ‘‘ Evening of 
Business’’ at the home of the teacher. The twenty- 
two members of the executive committee attended 
this meeting, according to the provisions of the consti- 
tution of the class. On Wednesday was the ‘ Even- 
ing of Prayer and Praise’’ in the church lecture room, 
and thirty men were expected to participate in a forty- 
five-minute service, their names being printed in the 
program. Thursday was the ‘‘Evening of Rest,’’ 
when it was understood that, ‘‘so far as possible, the 
members will remain at home and retire at an early 
hour.’’ The reading-room and library, however, was 
‘‘open for any who care to drop in for a few mo- 
ments.’" Then came, on Friday, the delightful ‘* Even- 
ing with the Young Ladies,’’ when the Young Women’s 
Bible Class invited the young men and their friends 
to an informal reception in the church parlors, The 
‘*Evening of Prayer and Visitation ’’ was held on the 
closing night of the week. Forty men were selected 





to attend this meeting, for three-quarters of an hour. 
at the home of one of the class members. Afterwards, 
as in apostolic days, these men were sent out in twos, 
and the twenty pairs each visited at least two ‘‘non- 
professing’’ men. The climax was reached in the 
class reunion on the following Sunday, when special 
exercises, attendance of honorary members, and the 
reading of a score of letters from absent members, 
made an event long to be remembered. 


. 
Eighty Years in the Sunday-School 


Attention was called in the Times for November 1 
to the long attendance in the Sunday-school of three 
delegates to a recent county convention. The dele- 
gates compared notes, and found that one had been a 
member of Sunday-school for sixty-seven, another 
sixty-nine, and another seventy years. Such an 
announcement is sure to call out other long-time 
workers, and candidates for honor have already been 
heard from from New York and Indiana. Both put 
in a claim to eighty years’ service, and one of them 
has taken The Sunday School Times since its incep- 
tion. The first is from George A. Clum of Newburg, 
New York, and his interesting letter is given herewith : 

In your issue for November 1 I noticed the heading, ‘' Sev- 
enty Years’ Attendance at Sunday-School.'’ You refer to a 
county Sunday-school convention recently held in Pennsylva- 
nia, in which a notable instance of long life in Sunday-school 
was brought to light by comparison of notes by several delegates. 
Sixty-seven, sixty-nine, and seventy years’ connection as a pupil 
or teacher is a long period of service, but when I state to you that 
I can add ten years, lacking a few months, to the seventy, the 
length of time will be somewhat longer. At what age I en- 
tered the Sunday-school I am not able to state, but the Sun- 
day-school instruction was simply committing to memory verses 
of Scripture. I remember my mother calling me up, after re- 
tiring to bed, to commit my verse for the day. I have been 
superintendent perhaps some fifteen or twenty years, but have 
preferred the position of teacher to any office. Have always 
taken the position that’ fell to my lot. begin to realize that 
my certificate of ae may be given most any time, but, 
when it comes, expect it will have the Divine signature, 
which will pass me on to that pow cf of my a or 
that have passed on before me to their inheritance. Ss my 
— have accumulated my interest in the study of the Bible 

as increased. I feel the importance of coming before my 
class with fresh material, so that our study of the lesson may be 
like a bountiful repast. I am trying to grow younger as I grow 
older, and I find no place better calculated to aid me in my 
efforts than the Sunday-school. A reader of The Sunday 
School ‘Times for nearly fifty years. 

The other letter is from William S. Hubbard ox 
Indianapolis, and space is gladly given to it. He 
writes : 


I have to report to you that my regular attendance on Sun- 
day-school has been more than eighty years, and I hope to 
continue for some time yet. I have been a teacher or scholar 
for more than eighty years, and enjoy the study more than 
ever before. I helped to organize the Second Presbyterian 
Church in this city in 1838, and have been a ruling elder dur- 
ing most of the time since 1838. ‘ 


“ 


Damage Wrought by the 
Superintendent’s Be 

Bell-ringing to bring the school to order is ob- 
jected to by many a superintendent and pupil, bu’ 
often from different reasons. In the superintendents’ 
conference at the recent New Jersey state convention, 
the discussion of the ‘‘ethics’’ of bell-ringing were 
being discussed when a man rose to say that the rea- 
son he was against the use of a bell in Sunday-school 
was because, as a boy, he recalled that his super- 
intendent wore a hole in the hymn-book on which 
the bell rested. The continual clatter of the bell was 
not only distracting to the nerves of the pupils, but 
there was actually no reverence for the hymn-book ! 


os 
A Primary Teacher’s Expedient 


Small schools are often greatly hampered by lack 
of a separate room for the primary class. A novel 
and yet sensible and practicable means of overcoming 
this difficulty was suggested at a state convention re- 
cently. ‘‘Why not use the porch or parlor of the 
house next to the church ?"’ asked one woman when 
the problem was being discussed. It then developed 
that this method had been tried and found eminently 
satisfactory. In summer the primary class meets on 
a neighboring porch or lawn, and in winter in the 
parlor of a home. 
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Famous Pulpit Orators of the Past 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


O YOUNG people of to-day the names 
Summerfield and Cookman have no spe- 
cial significance as suggestive of fervid 
eloquence and surpassing pulpit oratory, 
even though the name Summerfield 

Church or Cookman Church is sometimes 

found as a memoriai. But in my boyhood those names 
were the pre-eminent representatives of that sphere. 
John Summerfield and George G. Cookman were two 
young Englishmen who came to this country in the 
first quarter of the century, and were in the Methodist 
ministry. They fairly set the country on fire with 
enthusiasm as preachers and speakers in the churches 
and on the public platform. 

John Summerfield was just before my day, but as a 
youth I was constantly hearing about him from those 
who had been entranced by his marvelous eloquence, 
and who never tired of telling of his power. It was 
not merely among Methodists that Summerfield was 
known and admired, His earnestness, his spiritu- 
ality, and his eloquence, gave him power with all 
branches of thé ¢hurch of Christ. Princeton College, 
as representative of Presbyterianism, honored itself 
in honoring kim with a degree that enrolled him 
among its alumni,—a rare thing for those days. 

One illustration of his eloquence that was repeatedly 
given is worth recalling, even at second hand. Sum- 
merfield had been announced to speak at an anniver- 
sary of the American Bible Society in Baltimore. 
This announcement drew an eager audience that 
crowded the large building to its utmost. One 
speaker after another referred to him as the eloquent 
orator who was to follow, and in one case it was said 
that the best wine was being kept to the last of the 
feast. Of course this was in itself a hindrance rather 
than a help to young Summerfield (he was only 
twenty-seven when he died), but he was equal to the 
occasion with all the hindrances. 

Waiting until all were listening breathlessly for his 
opening words, after he rose to speak, he said quietly, 
in his soft, clear, yet penetrating voice: ‘‘ Who is 
this John Summerfield, of whom so much is said, and 
of whom so much seems to be expected? Who is 
John Summerfield? A lad, with five barley loaves 
and two small fishes ; but what are they among so 
many? It has been said here to-night that the best 
wine was being kept till the last of the feast. Nay, 
men do not so ; every man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine, and when men have well drunk, then 
that which is poorer. And if indeed One who is with 
us as a guest, yet is Lord and Master of the feast, 
shall bless and break the bread, and give to all to eat, 
and shall cause the draught of simple cold water to 
seem as the best of wine, to Him be all the glory."’ 

George Grimstcn Cookman was two years younger 
than John Summerfield, and they were contem- 
poraries as preachers for several years, but Cookman 
survived Summerfield by sixteen years. Cookman 
was twice chosen chaplain of the United States House 

. of Representatives. He often preached on Sundays 
in the capitol, ana had among his interested hearers 
such men as Webster, and Clay, and Calhoun, Adams, 
Buchanan, Randolph, Benton, and others among the 
great men of those days. The land rang with his 
praises as a preacher in my boyhood days ; and the 
land mourned over his sad loss when he disappeared 
with the ocean steamer President, on her way to Europe, 
in 1841. She is supposed to have gone down in mid- 
ocean with all on board, as nothing was heard from 
her after her departure from New York. 

Alfred Cookman, a son of George, inherited much 
of his father's eloquence and nervous power and 
brilliancy of imagination, while a certain added 
charm attached to him in the minds of those who were 
brought up under the influence or repute of his fath- 
er's national position as a pulpit orator. The first 
time I heard Alfred Cookman was on the platform of 
Jayne's Hall in Philadelphia, at the National Sunday- 
school Convention in February, 1859, and that occa- 
sion I shall never forget. The following illustration 
of the Sé@ry eloquence in which, with his intense mag- 
netic action, he swept all before him on that platform, 
as he closed that address, may suggest, even to those 
who never saw or heard him, some of the character- 
istics of his rare power as a speaker. 

** Suppose there were but a single Bible in all this 
vast country, and that that one Bible were chained fast 
to the loftiest peak of the highest Rocky Mountain 
range. Only one copy of the Book of God in all the 
land, only one fountain where one might drink of the 


water of life and be filled. If that were so, I would 
not wait for another morning’s dawn. I would start 
out this very night, taking my two little children, the 
one by one hand and the other by the other, and 
begin our eventful pilgrimage. 

‘*We would pass on through the streets of this 
crowded city, and out beyond into the open country, 
and on and on; we would urge our way through 
dense forests, over vast prairies, passing down into the 
valleys, clambering up the hillsides, fording swollen 
streams, and scaling cloud-capped mountains ; through 
city and town and village and hamlet and wildernesses 
desolate and wild, over state after state, across the 
broad continent, till we came at length to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

‘« Then girding ourselves for the ascent, and asking 
God's help in the final struggle, we would begin to 
clamber up from peak to peak, from crag to crag, 
from eminence to eminence, higher, and higher, and 
yet higher, till at last we had reached the very lofti- 
est crag of the highest mountain summit, where we 
could drop down alongside of the gushing fountain 
of inspiration and truth and life, and drink and be 
filled. 

‘« Now, instead of one Bible on the highest Rocky 
Mountain range as a fountain of life to be sought 
with much toil, what shall we say of the institution 
and agency that brings this fountain of life-giving 
waters through all the land to our very doors, and 
with a God-like spirit takes our little ones, our chil- 
dren who are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, 
our children for whom we could die, and leading 
them forth says, ‘ Little ones, drink ! drink ! for who- 
soever drinketh of this water shall never thirst again.’ 
Who will not thank God for the Sunday-school, and 
give it help and countenance in every way.”’ 

When Alfred Cookman was dying, in 1871, his 
last words were characteristic, and are perhaps those 
by which he is best remembered. Realizing that he 
was passing from earth he cried out jubilantly, «‘ I’m 
sweeping through the gates, washed in the blood of the 
Lamb!*’ This was just his way ; not speaking in 
order to produce an impression, but speaking with 
such fervar and devotion that he was sure to make an 
impression. His last words were like many words 
that preceded them, spoken as if they were to*be his 
last words. These words have béen sung as a jubi- 
lant refrain to a popular hymn by tens of thousands of 
Sunday-school pupils, and thus Alfred Cookman is 
still, as he was in the flesh, an inspiring leader and 
guide of multitudes. 

<_0 


How to Conduct a Business-Like 
Sunday-School Election 


By E. E. Otis 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL election is frequently very 
unsatisfactory in its results, as well as tedious 
and uninteresting. An entire evening is often 

wasted, and not infrequently inefficient persons are 
retained in office because they are willing and desire 
to remain in office. 

As elections are ordinarily conducted, when the 
time for election arrives, some one moves that a cer- 
tain person be nominated for superintendent ; another 
makes a motion that nominations be closed, and the 
secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for the person 
suggested for superintendent, which is accordingly 
done. Even if a better and more efficient person 
could be had, no one wants to nominate any one else 
for fear of offense ; and even if some one else were 
nominated, he would probably not allow his name 
used in opposition to the other. This program is re- 
peated for each office to be filled. Thus there is 
really no expression of the school in the matter of 
its officers. 

The Trinity Lutheran Sunday-school of Akron, 
Ohio, has an annual meeting the first Tuesday in 
December. At this meeting short reports are made 
by the various officers, good music is furnished, and 
the evening is largely a social- one, made pleasant in 
every way possible, while in the mean time the elec- 
tion is proceeding. 

All members of the school over fifteen years of age 
are entitled to vote, but, at least two weeks in advance 
of the election, nominations are made by those en- 
titled to vote, as follows : 

1. Blank tickets are furnished all entitled to vote, 
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with the names of the various offices to be filled on the 
tickets. Opposite the name of the office the voter 
writes the name of the person he desires to have fill 
that office. These nominating blanks are gathered up 
by the secretaries, and from them an official ballot is 
made, those names going on the ballot which have re- 
ceived three or more votes for a particular nomination. 


2. All who desire to vote must register in a book, _ 


provided for that purpose by the secretaries, during 
the month preceding the election. 

3. When the time for election arrives, the sec- 
retaries appropriate one of the class-rooms for a 
voting-booth ; or, if there is no class-room, a voting- 
booth can be improvised, and the polls are open from 
7 P. M. to 8.30 P. M. 

The ballot is absolutely secret, only a limited num- 
ber being allowed in the voting booth at a time, and 
the voter places an X before the name of the person 
he prefers for each office. 

By the time the program of the evening is disposed 
of, the election officers are ready to report the result 
of the election. Instead of the evening being wasted, 
the election has been one of the pleasing incidents of 
the evening. 

There has been an absolutely free expression in the 
choice of officers, the election has taken no time, ex- 
cept the time it takes to announce the result, and a 
keen interest is invariably taken in the whole affair. 
The preliminaries leading up to the election have 
simply aroused a sufficient interest in it to make it in- 
teresting. From the interest taken in our own annual 
meetings and election of officers, we feel that we have 
practically solved the problem of a Sunday-school 
election. 

Axron, O. 


oe 
The Ferns’ Bundles of Mercies 


A Suggestion for Christmas Remembrances 


By Jeannette McMillan 


UTH MARTIN was standing in her bay-window 
one bright November morning, giving loving 
touches to her plants. But her eyes lingered 

longest and most tenderly on a beautiful fern that a 
dear friend had given her only a short«time before. 
Out of the moist earth the dainty fronds were rearing 
their little heads, to uncurl day by day until they 
should after a time be full grown, and add to the 
beauty of the plant. 

Ruth was very fond of her ‘plant children,’’ as 
she called them, but she always insisted that the ferns 
were the most beautiful of all, because they had so 
much in their tightly rolled leaves that one could not 
at first see, more than could be dreamed of, and they 
each one seemed to come up just at the right time ; 
there was no chance about their appearance, but each 
seemed to have its own time for showing itself. Of 
course, this was true of all her other ‘plant chil- 
dren,’’ but seemed specially so with these dainty 
creatures. 

Her friends called Ruth a ‘‘ queer girl,’’—they said 
slie had so many fancies that no one else would think 
of. For instance, who would ever find illustrations 
of Bible verses in their plants as she did in hers? 
But Ruth let them talk and smile at her; she had 
one in perfect sympathy with her, and that one was 
her dearly loved mother. ‘‘Mother’’ was a name 
that somehow fitted Mrs. Martin more than it did 
many people. She was one of those comfortable- 
looking, whole-souled persons who had a heart big 
enough for all the children left without a mother love 
over them, and who was never happier than when 
doing something for them. She thoroughly believed 
that ‘‘no man liveth to himself,’’ and exemplified it 
every day. 

As Ruth stood absorbed in her window full of 
beauty, she did not hear the footsteps of this same 
bright, cheery little woman until a loving voice behind 
her said, ‘‘ What is the fern telling you this morning, 
Ruth dear,—anything new?’’ Ruth turned with a 
glad start. ‘‘Mother, you remember that verse which 
says, ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him’’? Mrs. 
Martin nodded her head. ‘‘ Well, don’t you think 
that is a good verse for my fern? Don’t you see, it 
is just this. God has all those little fronds curled up 
there under the ground, where our eyes cannot see 
them, and they come up quietly when we do not hear 
them, and we never even think in our hearts that God 
has all this beauty ‘ prepared’ for us."’ 

Mrs. Martin nodded. ‘‘That is very true, Ruth ; 
and, now that you have given me the text, please may 
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I preach the sermon? As the dear Father has the little 
fronds prepared and ready for use, so he has mercies 
and blessings rolled up waiting for us. And just as 
he brings the frendlets out of the darkness at the 
proper time, so he brings the bundles of blessings to 
us, oftentimes out of the dark places in our earthly 
life. Then, too, these little bundles of fern life are 
not brought out all at once, but each has his place to 
fill ; so when the Lord has these mercy bundles pre- 
pared for use, he has the time to use them prepared 
also. And, O Ruth! our eyes truly have not seen, 
neither have our ears heard, anything like these bless- 
ings which God has made ready for us. 

‘« Sometimes the road we have to travel before we 
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find them is dark, like the earth out of which these 
dainty little fronds come, and it does not seem as if 
anything bright could be there for us ; but when we 
reach the place to use the blessing, we shall have it 
‘ revealed.’ '’ 

‘* Mother, I have an idea ; let us get some of these 
dainty little ferns and send to our ‘shut-ins’ for 
Christmas, and I'll write your little sermonette to go 
with them. Won't that be nice?’’ 

And so it came about that on the bright, happy 
birthday of the King several of his dear children, shut 
in from the busy outside world, were cheered by the 
bundles of mercies made ready for that very time. 

New York City. 
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Why “ Jehovah” Instead of “the Lord” in the 
American Revised Bible ?— By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


ERE there no other change than the use 
of the word ‘‘Jehovah"’ instead of ‘‘the 
Lord’’ in the latest revision of our English 
Bible, it would be a priceless improvement 
upon all that have preceded it. The sub- 

stitution of the personal name of Israel's God for the 

generic title ‘‘ Lord’’ illumines the Old Testament. 

It is hardly too much to say that, until this substitution 

was made, the Hebrew Scriptures were unintelligible 

to English readers. 

This is true of a vast number of passages, to a few 
of which attention is directed in this article. It is 
equally true, and still more important, of the Old 
Testament as a whole. This demands our first and 
careful thought. 

We begin with the fact, now generally recognized, 
that the Old Testament is the history of a revelation 
of God in the form of a national literature, But the 
word ‘‘history’’ must be guarded. It commonly 
conveys the impression of a narrative of events, 
studied, recorded, and interpreted by one whose per- 
sonality and point of view color all his work. There 
is much of this element in the Old Testament, much 
history in the sense of a form, or department, of 
literature. But to regard all the books of the He- 
brew literature as such is entirely to misunderstand 
it, and to be led far from the truth which it actually 
reveals. 


The “ Picture of God ”’ Given by the Bible 

There is no term adequately descriptive, but per- 
haps it is somewhat near the truth to call these He- 
brew writings ‘‘a picture of God.’’ It is a composit 
picture, into which enter many stages of slowly un- 
folding knowledge, and the views of many men, from 
the least enlightened to the most enlightened. The 
divine attributes, for example, are depicted in a great 
number of poems. God's ways are disclosed in many 
biographies, —that is, narratives of how he dealt with 
individuals. His justice, mercy, and love are illus- 
trated by parables. The motives under which men 
act, both with and without the spiritual presence and 
power of God, are depicted in such a drama as ‘‘ Job."’ 
Gradually there are assembled the lights and shadows, 
the perspective and motif, of a great picture, and we 
call the majestic and beautiful form upon the canvas 
God. 

But that form is not God, for the essential thing is 
lacking. It is a grouping of attributes, or qualities, 
each of which is beautiful, awe-inspiring, lovely, win- 
ning, but which are no more God than the ‘‘ counter- 
feit presentment’’ of the camera, of the verbal de- 
scription of size, features, mental and spiritual traits, 
is a man. Life is lacking, personality is lacking. 
The picture or description is valuable only as it repro- 
duces or suggests a living original. Through the eyes 
must shine out the spirit. From the lips must issue 
a voice. The hands must recall a warm clasp, con- 
veying what we vaguely describe as personal mag- 
netism. The figure must mean strength, gentleness, 
patience, devotion. But, above all, it must irresistibly 
suggest life and personality. 

Now the suggestion of a distinct personality cannot 
be conveyed by a generic title unattached to an indi- 
vidual name. ‘‘General'’ brings to mind a uniform, 
but any one of hundreds of men may be within it. 
So ‘‘admiral.’’ But ‘‘General Grant,’’ ‘‘ Admiral 
Farragut,’’ are quite different. Life and personality 
now emerge. The title, at most, can suggest only 
certain qualities of genius for command ; the personal 
name suggests a specific man who did specific things. 





So the title «‘ Lord,’’ in its religious sense, means only 
a superhuman ruler or sovereign, but the name 
‘‘Jehovah’’ means the ‘‘one only living and true 
God.”’ 

Let it be understood that the purpose of all the 
Bible, in both ‘‘ covenants,’’ is to disclose God to 
man. Other and incidental ends are served, but they 
never dominate the revelation. How does that revela- 
tion come? Upon this complicated and often dark 
question the accurate and consistent use of the per- 
sonal name ‘‘ Jehovah’’ throws a flood of light. 


Israel’s Primitive Ideas About God 

This revelation comes to the world through Israel 
in its national literature. But Israel is first a family, 
then a tribe, and finally a nation, amid other families, 
tribes, and nations. Each has its own household, 
tribal, or national god or gods. Such god has a 
limited jurisdiction, coterminous with the territorial 
boundaries of the human ruler. He is jealous of all 
other gods, and hostile to them, which feelings his 
people share. He gives them prosperity in agricul- 
tural or pastoral pursuits, while sending drought or 
murrain upon their competitors. He defends them 
in battle, while bringing confusion and defeat upon 
their enemies by using storms, darkness, and panic 
for this purpose. 

Now we recognize all this, and more like it, as en- 
tering into the early Israelitish view of the national 
God. The first stages of the revelation simply show 
that he is superior to surrounding deities. It is not 
questioned that each Canaanitish tribe, as well as 
every other known nation, has its own god, who is 
regarded as a reality, but inferior to the god of Israel. 
To make good this primary claim, how essential it 
is that Israel’s god should be a person, and bear a 
personal name, instead of being a vague “lord,"’ or 
superhuman ruler, with undefined or illy defined attri- 
butes. So we are told (Exod. 6 : 3) that the patri- 
archs knew God as the Almighty, but not as Jeho- 
vah. So, in the earlier poetry, the existence of 
other gods is not denied, but they are called upon to 
concede Jehovah's primacy,—‘‘ Worship him, all ye 
gods’’ (Psa. 97: 74). Meanwhile Jehovah shares 
many attributes, and acts with the ethnic deities ; for 
example, he dwells on Mt. Sinai, and issues thence 
in emergencies for his people's relief, as in David's 
great song of victory (2 Sam. 22). 

A next and very long step is the denial of any re- 
ality to the ethnic deities. ‘All the gods of the 
peoples are idols [marg., ‘‘ things of nought’’] ; but 
Jehovah made the heavens'’ (Psa. 96:5). It was in 
this spirit that Elijah instituted his famous test be- 
tween Jehovah and Baal, which resulted in convincing 
all the spectators so that they cried, ‘‘ Jehovah, he is 
God'’ (1 Kings 18). Upon this St. Paul himself 
made no advance when he wrote to the Corinthians, 
‘*No idol is anything in the world’’ (1 Cor. 8 : 4, 
comp. Gal. 4 : 8). 

A logical sequence of this is that Jehovah is the 
universal God. He no longer has restricted jurisdic- 
tion. Jonah could not escape him by fleeing to Tar- 


shish. ‘‘ He will judge the world in righteousness, 
he wil! minister judgment to the peoples in upright- 
ness'’ (Psa. 9:8). ‘‘ Jehovah Most High... is a 


great King over all the earth’’ (Psa. 47 : 2). 

Thus is reached a very full revelation of God. Its 
heart is his personality. Attributes may belong to 
one that has only a generic title; power, justice, and 
the like, to any lord, ruler, sovereign, god, but char- 
acter only to a person, and a definite, particular 
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character only to a particular person, whom we know, 
not by some title, but by his personal name. Hence 
love, mercy, patience, gentleness, the desire and 
purpose to save, all come to us when we say ‘ Jeho- 
vah,"’ 


Why the Fully Revealed God Needs a Personal Name 


This renders the Psalms and many prophetic and 
other portions of the Old Testament so much more 
suitable for worship, both private and public, than 
before they carried this personal name. The name 
draws us near to our God. It speaks of a close per- 
sonal interest in us, of access to one who is more than 
an infinitely exalted official, who is our friend. Men 
are tenacious of their titles, and expect strangers and 
casual acquaintances scrupulously to use them. But 
who could endure to be addressed as ‘‘ General,’’ 
‘‘Admiral,’’ ‘* Mr. Secretary,’’ ‘‘ Mr. President,'’ by 
his wife and children? How unlovely and repellent 
would be the man that would want this, how lack- 
ing in all warm and fine feeling! The title is for the 
outer world, where dignity and distance are consid- 
ered ; the name is for the inner circie of kinship and 
friendship. No one can know the God of the ‘Old 
Covenant"’ until he has learned his sweet and beauti- 
ful name, ‘‘ Jehovah."’ 

Nor can any one know the Revealer of God in 
the ‘«‘New Covenant’’ until he knows him by the 
incomparably tender name, ‘‘Jesus."’ It is a singular 
fact that his title, ‘‘ the Christ,’’ has become dear to 
us just by our inaccurate use of it. We have dropped 
the definite article, and have invested this official 
title with all the qualities of a personal name. This 
instinct asserted itself very early in the history of 
Christianity, so that, while in most cases in the 
Epistles ‘‘Christ’’ is still a title, and should have the 
definite article before it, there are instances where it 
is fully synonymous, even identical, with the personal 
name ‘‘ Jesus ;’’ as, for example, in Paul's great argu- 
ment for the resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15 (see an 
exception, with definite article, in verse 15). Noth- 
ing could more strikingly illustiate the realized need of 
the personal name than that master of language trans- 
forming title into name in the supreme attempt to 
establish the resurrection of all believers by the ex- 
ample of their Saviour. 

The foregoing may serve barely to suggest the 
preciousness of the restoration of the personal name 
of God for English readers in the American Revision. 
It can be appreciated only upon a careful reading and 
study of the entire Old Testament, especially of the 
poetic and prophetic parts. Then the infinite Lord 
will emerge before us as our infinite friend and father, 
and we shall trust and love him as never before. 

WasHINGTON, D. C, 





How Mrs. Mayhew Was Honored 
By Sally Campbell 


IM and Teddie Mayhew had not gone to Sunday- 
school very long. ‘They used to live in the 
country, you know. Perhaps that was the rea- 

son why they paid so much more attention to the les- 
son, and seemed to think of it so much oftener during 
the week, than a good many of the boys that I know. 

One Sunday their teacher had been talking to them 
about the Fifth Commandment. It took Tim and 
Teddie a long time to get home that afternoon, they 
had so much to say to each other. Their mother had 
come to the gate and was looking down the street for 
them. The boys laughed softly when they saw her. 

‘«She doesn’t know,—-does she?'’ whispered Tim 
‘« We'll make it a perfect surprise to her."’ 

‘She's nicer than any of the others’ mothers,"’ 
whispered Teddie back. ‘‘Wearen't going to let every- 
body else be honoring their mother and not honor 
ours some, I guess.”’ 

Then they started to meet her on a run. 

Sunday was a nice day in the Mayhew family. On 
other days Mrs. Mayhew had to go out to work, or else 
she was busy washing at home. But on Sunday every- 
thing was different, and it was lovely. 

At supper Teddie said : 

‘*Mother, don’t you ever have a birthday ?’’ 

‘« Dear me, I guess so !'’ she laughed. ‘‘ But the: 
isn't time to think of everything."’ 
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‘«When is it?’’ asked Tim. 

«The end of, next month,—the 26th.”’ 

Teddie and Tim looked down at their slates, and 
thought : ‘‘ That suits beautifully !’’ 

Pennies were scarce among the Mayhews. 

‘I'd rather it would be pennies,’’ Mrs, Mayhew 
used to say, ‘‘than a good many other things, —family 
feelings for one. . I don't know how ever a poor, hard- 
working widow woman and her children would get on 
without them. Thank the Lord, they don’t have to !’’ 

She was right, they did not have to. Meat and 
potatoes might sometimes come short with the little 
Mayhews, but never affection. They could not have 
understood a world which lacked the sight of their 
mother s broad smile, the sound of her long and varied 
list of ‘‘ love names,’’ and the touch, on their cropped 
heads, of her big hands, wrinkled and shiny from 
much hot soap-suds. 

‘«We've got to get some pennies somehow before 
the 26th of next month,’’ they kept saying to each 
other now every day. 

But the time slipped by and they were still far be- 
hind the fifteen cents which were needed. For you 
may be sure that they had long ago picked out the *‘sur- 
prise’’ in the shop-window. It was a gorgeous bird 
of paradise in china, with quite wonderful wings, brood- 
ing 6ver a nest which the polite clerk told them was 
a ‘*jewel-case,—for the ladies to put their jewels in, 
you know,"’ 

«« What's jewels, Ted ?’’ asked Tim when they were 
staring outside again admiringly. 

‘* Diamonds,’’ answered Teddie promptly, ‘‘and— 
and crowns, and such things.’’ 

‘¢ But mother hasn't got any,’’ said Tim. 

«I'm going to buy her some, though, soon as I get 
big,’’ answered Teddie. 

‘‘So am I,’’ said Tim. ‘‘ And then she'll have the 
jewel-case all ready to put them in,—won't she? 

So, that important point being settled, every morn- 
ing they looked in at the shop anxiously, and every 
morning they saw their bird of the brilliant plumage 
seated safely on her nest. But the fifteen pennies 
were slow tocome. By the middle of the month they 
were only five ; another week went by and then there 
were six days left. 

«« What ll we do,"’ said Tim, ‘‘if we can't earn ten 
cents anyhow at all?’’ 

‘« We’ ve got to earn it,’’ said Teddie, a very deter- 
mined look on his freckled face. And Tim felt satis- 
fied that it would be earned. 

On Saturday a great ball match was to be played, 
and Teddie and Tim, like the rest of the town, were 
wild about it. They had picked out the very telegraph 
pole from the top of which they could watch the game 
with as royal satisfaction as though they had each paid 
a dollar for a seat on the grand stand. 

But on Saturday morning Bill Lowe stopped them 
on the street : 

«I say,’’ he asked, ‘‘do you two fellows want to 
earn ten cents apiece ?"’ 

Did they !« 

‘*Well now, if you'll stay around my place this 
afternoon, and look after the outfit, I'll give you that.’’ 

Bill's ‘‘ place’’ was a modest peanut-and-candy stall 
on a busy corner of the main street. 

‘«] want to catch the trade,’’ he explained, ‘‘ down 
to the last minute before the game, and right after. 
This town’s going to be chock full of people, I can 
tell you. During the game I'll be selling on the 
grounds myself, and I'm looking for somebody to 
leave in charge. You two could do it. There won't 
be much to do, only just keep anybody from picking 
things up. What do you say ?’’ 

It was a little hard, but they did not hesitate long. 
The bargain was soon struck, and Bill went his way. 

««I’'d have had to give any one else two or three 
times the money! Poor babies! they ain't cut their 
eye teeth yet on trade, the way some of us have. 
They’ li get rich faster by and by, when they know 
more."’ 

But Teddie and Tim were pretty rich that afternoon. 

They bought the bird of paradise on the way home. 
But it took a great deal of thinking to know what to 
do with the other ten cents which they were both 
agreed must be expended on the birthday celebration. 
Toward the end Tim waxed in favor of ‘* vi’ lets, —one 
of those little bouquets of *em like the other ladies 
wear.'' Teddie was uncertain of the wisdom of this 
choice, but he yielded, at last, good-naturedly, and 
‘vi' lets’ it was. 

On the morning of the 26th the presentations 
were made in due form, Teddie being master of cere- 
monies, and though the boys had expected much 
from their mother in the way of surprise and pleasure 
she more than fulfilled it all. Of course, they had 
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meant to say nothing about the ball game, but secrets 
among the Mayhews were not fashionable, and, having 
just triumphantly come out of one, it was not to be 
marveled at that they cou'd not at once support an- 
other. And so by and by they had told her all about 
Bill Lowe and his bargain. Then a shocking thing 
happened, something that they could not remember 
ever happening before,—Mrs. Mayhew began to cry ! 

Dear! dear! What could be the matter? 

‘‘Nothing, nothing !’’ sobbed Mrs. Mayhew, 
‘Only to think that of all the nice boys living in all the 
world to-day, me own two darlin’ sons would beat the 
whole of ’em !’’ 

Oh ! if that was all, that was all right. 
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I dare say, though, some of you think that Teddie and 
Tim were very foolish boys not to give their mother 
something more useful than a bird of paradise and a 
bouquet of violets. But they were just little fellows, 
you see. And then, besides, if you could have known 
how many, many times afterwards, when the work was 
hard and the day was long, Mrs. Mayhew remembered 
her jewel-case on the mantel-piece, and the bunch of 
brown pressed flowers in her Bible, and how it took 
the ache out of her head and the ‘‘ kink’’ out of her 
back, and made her forget that the minutes were slow, 
perhaps you would have thought that they were pretty 
useful, after all. 

PRINCETON, N., J. 
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A Sunday-School that Refused to Close 


By Cora A. White 


N JULY of the year 1880, a man seeking a health- 
ful location moved from the Middle States with 
his family to the northeast corner of the state of 

Oregon. Reaching a beautiful valley formerly owned 
by Chief Joseph, he bought property in a town of one 
store and a blacksmith shop. The country was all 
new, and used for stock-raising. This section was the 
most thickly settled. 

Upon inquiry, the man found that occasionally 
there was preaching, that a Sunday-school had been 
started that held in summer. In August, this school 
not having unfolded, the man proposed that one be or- 
ganized. A meeting was called, officers were elected, 
literature was sent for, and the school (union) breathed 
its first at 10 A. M. in a log schoolhouse three-quarters 
of a mile from town, and from present appearance will 
reach its majority in vigorous health, never having 
missed a Sunday. 

At its organization there were six professed fol- 
lowers of Christ, as many more who had hoped to 
leave their religion on the east side of the Rockies, a 
half-dozen ‘‘ cowboys,’’ and a few children wondering 
what it all meant. 

The superintendent made them understand that to 
maintain a Sunday-school every one must help,—re- 
gardless of cut of coat, color of skin, or size of hat, —not 
only with his presence and money, but with his voice. 
Throats that had never known sacred song, and those 
that had been closed to it for years, opened. Indi- 
viduals who had never thought of teaching tried to do 
so because chosen. None could afford to stay away. 
The ‘‘cowboy’’ must see fair play ; lovers of the 
ludicrous, the awkward movements and expressions ; 
the children loved the singing. 

But while there was so much selfish love and idle 
curiosity shown in the attendance, it was distinctly 
understood, through remarks by the superintendent, 
that the school was a place in which to worship God 
and study his will concerning man. 

The Sunday before time to vote upon whether the 
school should close or keep open for the winter, the 
superintendent contrasted this place, with its pure air, 
long, cold, clear, snowy winters (usually the snow 
falls in November, and the ground is not bare until 
April, while mercury ranges from thirty degrees above 
to thirty degrees below zero), and fine sleighing, with 
pneumonia districts, changeable weather, and muddy 
roads. The next Sunday it was voted to continue the 
school, and that vote seems to have settled it, as no 
intimation that it could be otherwise has since come 
before the school. 

Its second summer found it walking into an ad- 
joining neighborhood. Four miles distant it went, 
and every Sunday afternoon it held forth there. At 
eighteen months it moved into a frame schoolhouse 
in the town, and showed signs of spiritual growth. 
Teachers could no longer be content with the lesson- 
leaf alone, —they must have better help. The superin- 
tendent sent for Peloubet’s Notes, the teachers for The 
Sunday School Times and their own denominational 
quarterlies. Teachers’ -meetings were held, the black- 
board found its place, an organ was bought ; better 
lessons, better singing, and a larger attendance re- 
sulted. A protracted meeting was held,—it had to 
be. The seed had been sowed, cultivated, and was 
now ready for harvest. Twenty young men and 
women publicly confessed Christ as their Saviour. 
Three young men began to study for the ministry, two 
of whom are now in active service, one having passed 
to his reward. Consecrated teachers took up the 
work. The weekly dance was crowded out by the 
singing-school ; the mysterious ** courting-bees,’’ by 
the Sunday literary ; denominations were organized. 


In 1886 a church was built, the only church house 
within sixty miles, into which the school moved. 
For nine years this was the only school in this valley 
that held throughout the year. It has helped to 
organize and maintain other schools. It was through 
the insistence of this school that the first annual 
county Sunday-school conventions were held. 

From 1880 to 1901 the school has had five super- 
intendents. One man taught the same class seven- 
teen years. The time for opening the school has 
never been changed from 10 A.M. Although attempts 
have been made to change it from union to denomi- 
national, it has remained union. The average atten- 
dance for twenty years has been forty-five; the least 
number present any Sunday, ten. Money to defray 


_ expenses is gotten through the penny collection sys- 


tem. There is always from five to nine dollars in the 
treasury. Order is maintained by teachers and offi- 
cers setting the example. If, in his helps, the super- 
intendent does not find a suggestion in discipline to 
suit the particular case in hand, he creates one. 

A prompt attendance is secured in winter by having 
the room warmed to its remotest corner. The super- 
intendent says that to do this, when it is cold, he builds 
a fire (and keeps it going) at least three hours before 
ten o'clock. Yes, he builds it himself. He cannot 
delegate so important a duty to one less interested. 
At one time the school showed signs of dyspepsia, 
which was traced directly to this important feature. 

Do not suppose that this school has always had 
smooth sailing. It has been a continual warfare, with 
now and then a decisive battle, a hard pull up over 
the rapids, with all the life force concentrated to pull 
up over a fall, after which it never could have found 
its footing had it not been for the cable of love from 
above. 

The denominations represented have been Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Friends, Presbyterian, Advent, Lutheran, 
Catholic, United Brethren, Unitarian, Dunkard. 
Therefore it has been like walking barefoot with 
closed eyes among sharp tools. 

To prevent class disturbance by those determined 
to be late, the superintendent announced that for their 
convenience, as they did not care about the lesson in- 
struction, the next Sunday they would find a long seat 
placed in the most comfortable part of the room, 
where they would be expected to sit. The seat, al- 
though kept there for weeks, never had an occupant. 

In these mountains are found bears of different kinds 
when the heavy snow falls. Sleek and fat they go into 
their dens ; when they come out in the spring, how 
poor and unsightly! So we feel about the few months 
of summer school. It is better to have a little life 
than no life, but it takes so much to get a school back 
into a normal condition that there is little growth. 
But more deplorable than all is the impression made 
upon children, which lasts them through life, that the 
Sunday-school is for pleasant days only, that it is not 
worth a struggle (much less a desperate one) to main- 
tain it. The members of this school are of the opin- 
ion |that if the weather is such that people can get 
about, they can go to Sunday-school as well as skate 
or visit. 

Since 1880 one hundred adults have moved away, 
twenty-five of whom have died, and but one person 
to-day remains in the school that was present at its 
organization. The town moved away fifteen years 

0. 
A Sunday-school can be heid throughout the year 
in any country where people live, if there can be 
found one person with an undying zeal for the cause 
of Christ. 

ENTERPRISE, OREGON. 
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sson II. 
1 Sam. 3 : I-14. 


December I4. 


The Boy Samuel 


(Read 1 Sam. 1 to 3.) Memory verses: 7-10 








COMMON VERSION 


6 And the LorD called yet again, Samuel. 
And Samuel arose and went to Eli, and said, 
Here am 1; for thou didst call me. And he 
answered, I called not, my son; lie down 
again. 

7 Now Samuel did not yet know the LORD, 
neither was the word of the LORD yet revealed 
unto him. 

8 And the LorD called Samuel again the 
third time. And he arose and went to Eli, 
and said, Here am 1; for thou didst call me. 
And Eli perceived that the LORD had called 
the child. 

9 Therefore Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie 
down: and it shall be, if he call thee, that 
thou shalt say, Speak, LORD ; for thy servant 
heareth. So Samuel went and lay down in 
his place. 

10 And the LoRD came, and stood, and 
called as at other times, Samuel, Samuel. 


Golden Text: Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.—I Sam. 3: 9 


AMERICAN REVISION 


6 And Jehovah called yet again, Samuel. 
And Samuel arose and went to Eli, and said, 
Here am I ; for thou calledst me. And he 
answered, I called not, my son; lie down 
again. 7 Now Samuel did not yet know Je- 
hovah, neither was the word of Jehovah yet 
revealed unto him. 8 And Jehovah called 
Samuel again the third time. And he arose 
and went to Eli, and said, Here am I ; for 
thou calledst me. And Eli perceived that Je- 
hovah had called the child. 9 Therefore Eli 
said unto Samuel, Go, lie down : and it shall 
be, if he call thee, that thou shalt sav, Speak, 
Jehovah ; for thy servant heareth. £o Samuel 
went and lay down in his place. 

ro And Jehovah came, and stood, and called 
as at other times, Samuel, Samuel. ‘Then 


COMMON VERSION 


Then Samuel answered, Speak ; for thy ser- 
vant heareth. 

1r | And the LORD said to Samuel, Be- 
hold, I will do a thing in Is’ra-el, at which 
both the ears of every one that heareth it shall 
tingle. 

12 In that day I will perform against Eli all 
things which I have spoken concerning his 
house : when I begin, I will also make an end. 

13 For I have told him that I will judge his 
house for ever for the iniquity which he know- 
eth ; because his sons made themselves vile, 
and he restrained them not. 

14 And therefore I have sworn unto the 
house of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli's house 
shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering 
for ever. 


The American Revision copyright, 





AMERICAN REVISION 


Samuel said, Speak ; for thy servant heareth. 
tr And Jehovah said to Samuel, Behold, I 
will do a thing in Israel, at which both the 
ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle. 
12 In that day I will perform against Eli all 
that I have spoken concerning his house, from 
the beginning even unto the end. 13 For | 
have told him that I will judge his house for 
ever, for the iniquity which he knew, because 
his sons did bring a curse upon themselves, 
and he restrained them not. 14 And therefore 
I have sworn unto the house of Eli, that the 
iniquity of Eli's house shall not be expiated 
with sacrifice nor offering for ever. 


1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Samuel was an old man at the accession 
of Saul (1 Sam. 8: 1), yet not so old but that he 
survived through most of Saul’s reign. Jesse, 

the father of David, was an old man after the middle 
of Saul’s reign (17: 12). Samuel already had a repu- 
tation when Eli died (3: 19, 21). We may infer that 
Samuel was born a few years later than Obed, the 
father of Jesse, and that the incident of the lesson 
probably occurred a dozen or fifteen years later, sa 
about the thirtieth year of Eli. On the basis indi- 
cated in the Lesson Surroundings for November 16 
and December 7, this would be about 1152 B.C. But 
different men make different conjectures. 

Prace.—The ‘‘temple” at Shiloh (1: 9; 3: 3). 
Presumably a block of permanent structures sur- 
rounding the tent of meeting. 

INTERVENING Events.—The birth and dedication 
of Samuel (chaps. 1 and 2). Boaz and Elkanah lived 
not many miles apart, and the families may have 
been intimate. The Israelites prospered under the 
Philistine yoke and grew restless. Eli’s sons abused 
the priestly office, and a ‘‘man of God” rebuked 
him (chap. 2). r 

PARALLEL Passacrs.—None. 

b 4 

Verses 1-5.—7Z7he child; ‘‘ Boy” is a better trans- 
lation, but he was not yet an adult (2: 18, 19).— 
Ministered: He wore vestments (2 :*18, 19), but 
there is no indication that he had any priestly func- 
tions. He was personal attendant to Eli. sleeping 
within call (3: 8), and he opened the doors mornings 
(15), and probably did other chores.—7he word of 
Jehovah: Prophecy.—Precious: By reason of 
‘scarcity.—No freguent vision : So American Revis- 
ion and margin of Revised Version.—Zhe /amp: 
That in the tent of meeting before the veil (Exod. 
27: 20, 21).—TZhe temple: See Lesson Surroundings. 
— Where the ark of God was: Presumably the ark 
was in the tent of meeting, in the central court of the 
temple, under the open sky. Samuel slept some- 
where in the temple in sight of the tent. When he 
awoke he saw the glimmer of light from the tent.— 
He went and lay down: Probably he thought he had 
been dreaming. 

Verses 6-8 a.—/Jehovah called yet again: Samuel 
heard his name spoken, and this time he was sure he 
was awake.—74ou calledst: Not ‘‘didst call,” with 
its suggestion of emphasis, as in the Old Version. — 
Did not yet know Jehovah: Did not know him by 
the experience of prophetic revelation.—Netther : 
Simply ‘‘and not.” The second clause merely ex- 
plains the first. The simple unconsciousness of 
Samuel is fine. 

Verses 8 6-10.—Eli perceived: He had the insight 
of experience, such as Samuel had not.—//ad called 
the child: The true translation is, ‘‘ was calling the 
boy ,” or, ‘‘ was calling to the boy.” Toward Samuel 
Eli displays wisdom and tact, such as he evidently 
did not use in rearing his own sons. He knew the 
possibilities of Samuel's nature, and was probably 
not surprised that the time of Jehovah's revelation 
to this adolescent boy had come. Now he gives di- 
rections, and Samuel follows them.—/ehovah came, 
and stood: Not necessarily ‘‘stood upright.” He 
assumed a location, so that when Samuel heard the 
voice, he heard it from a particular point in space. 
Farther than this the account is silent as to the form 
in which Jehovah appeared.—7hy servant heareth: 
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A listening and obedient attitude of mind is essential 
to one who would rightly receive a message from 
deity. 

Veroee 11-14.—This first prophetic revelation to 
Samuel was a hard and cr one.—A thing in T[s- 
rae/; The calamity will be national, though it will 
fall particularly upon the house of Eli.—Both the 
ears: More exactly, ‘‘the two ears.” There is no 
implication that there might be some lesser calamity 
at which only one ear would tingle.—A// that / have 
spoken: See 1 Samuel 2: 27-36. Men who say that 
prophecy begins with Samuel should observe how per- 
sistently prophecy is in this narrative spoken of as 
already existing, even at this time, when it was rela- 
tively so rare.—7o begin, and to make an end: This 
is literal. The meaning is correctly given in the re- 
vised versions.—for / have told him: This needs 
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The Boy 


By Alexander 


FTER each fresh notice of the sins of Eli’s sons 
in the preceding context comes a little picture 
of the child Samuel’s ministering and growth 

in favor with God and man. One fair young flower 
is opening its blossom amid the rank growth of poison 
plants, like a violet among nightshade. The gross 
sins of Eli’s sons and the feeble protests of their 
father are symptoms of the deep-seated diseases of 
the nation. The priests, who should have been its 
hysicians, are infected, and centers of corruption. 

ut through all the welter of vice ‘‘ the child Samuel 
tew on” and ‘ministered before Jehovah.” The 
orces that were to check the downward course and 
bring about a reformation were silently matured in 
the very heart of the old order, which was all uncon- 
scious of their presence. How Hophni and Phinehas 
would have scoffed at the notion that thewenregarded 
boy was to stem the tide of corruption and to guide 
Israel! So it is always. 

The beautiful story of Samuel’s call is as sugges- 
tive as it is picturesque. It is introduced by the 
statement that ‘‘there was no vision published 
abroad” in that evil time, and by a minute account of 
the time and place of its occurrence. It was in the 
temple,—not, of course, in the sacred building itself, 
but in some of the chambers attached toit. Eli was 
laid down in his place, his dim eyes closed, and the 
lamp was glimmering toward extinction, so that 
morning was near. Samuel was asleep close by, 
ready to render any service which the feeble, par- 
tially blind old priest might need. No doubt, he had 
been accustomed to be summoned in the night, and 
his immediate impression, as he waked, was that 
again Eli needed him. ‘‘He ran unto Eli” with 
haste, which showed his eagerness to serve. So like 
other voices was /he voice that he thought it but the 
familiar call, and willingly roused himself when he 
heard it. Eli would think that the boy had been 
dreaming, so neither of them recognized the divine 
call. Do not many young hearts still take God’s 
voice to be only a man’s? and do not many old people 
think that young ones are but dreaming, and bid 
them, in effect, ie down and go to sleep, like other 
people, when God is calling them ? 

But the story brings up the contrast, which is often 
a tragedy, between age and youth. Eli's dim eyes 
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correction. I am telling him, or, am making knowr 
to him.—Amew: In the Old Version, ‘‘ knoweth. 
Better, in the English, retain the present, and chang: 
the tense of the following verbs.— Pring a curse upon 
themselves: Rather, ‘‘give themselves to cursing,” 
which agrees with the Septuagint, in the margin of 
the Revised Version, or, ‘‘ conduct themselves vilely,” 
which is virtually the rendering of the Old Version..- 
Expiated: So the American Revision, instead of 
‘‘purged.”” It is the word commonly translated by 
‘‘atone.”—Forever: The case has passed beyond 
the limits of possible retrievement. 
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It is not the things we do, but the thought with 
which we do them, that determines their value. 
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are a parable; for it is not only the bodily sight 
which fails the old, but the keen vision for fresh 
truth which becomes dim, and the eyes, which have 
looked on so much, and have outlived it, are apt to 
look but carelessly on new things. The boy has to 
announce the passing of the old order. He was re- 
luctant to do it, and his young heart bled for the 
old man. It is not always so. Youth is revolu- 
tionary, as is natural and right, but it is often cruel 
and arrogant in its bearing to the old, and trium- 
phantly tells the vanishing order of things that its day 
is done, and cannot, or will not, make allowance for 
the old man's clinging to old ways and incapacity to 
learn new ones. If Samuel is a pattern for the young 
generation, which feels itself coming to its kingdom, 
Eli's quiet submission is a lesson for the old one, 
which 1s slow to feel itself obliged to abdicate. ‘It 
is Jehovah: let him do what seemeth him good,” 
is a hard thing to say, not only in regard to personal 
sorrows, but in regard to the paling of old lights be- 
fore the growing brightness of new ones. 

But, further, the whole incident, and especially the 
solemn message entrusted to the child’s lips, Seine 
out the relation of the prophetic order to the priest- 
hood. Boy as he was, Samuel on that memorable 
evening began his life’s work as the head of the 
prophets. nd his first message was no soothing 
word, but stern denunciation, the tragic tones of 
which must have sounded strangely from his fresh 
soars treble voice. He was the first of the long 
ine of inspired men who bearded kings and priests 
with their rebukes and warnings of sorrow as the 
fruit of sin. So continuously was that the charac- 
teristic of the prophet, that Jeremiah singled it out 
as the critericn by which to distinguish the true from 
the false, and suggested that suspicion attached to 
‘*the prophet which prophesieth of peace,” which could 
only removed 4! the fulfilment of his prediction 
(Jer. 28 : 8,9). The Israelitish priesthood ever tended 
to become formal, mechanical, punctilious, as to the 
externals of worship, oblivious of the spirit of devo- 
tion. The same danger besets us all, especially 
those who have to ‘‘ minister in holy things ;” but 
not them only, for the tendency to it is rooted in our 
nature, and needs to be constantly resisted. 

The prophet represents for us the man who has 
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first-hand communication with God, and receives 
fresh inspiration from him and sees with his own 
eyes the heavenly vision, and hears the divine call. 
He has ever to deal a ‘‘dolorous and jarring blast” 
into the ears of formal religionists, and the opposition 
between these two classes of men is eternal. There 
is as much need for the —* voice to-day as ever 
there was, for all our churches abound in mechani- 
cal worshipers, who would have the prophet always 
prophesy smooth things, and be ‘sons of consola- 
tion,” 2aministering syrups and narcotics. The first 
of the prophets was Samuel, and his first message 
was a threatening one; the last of the prophets was 
John the Baptist, and his message was heavy with 
warnings of a winnowing fan and a consuming fire. 
A like work has still to ‘be done. Fresh inspiration 
must ever war with dead formalism, and proclaim its 
doom. 

But the great lesson from the story is of how we 
should answer God’s call. Eli knew what Samuel 
should say, though he himself was so defective a ser- 
vant. ‘‘Speak, Jehovah; for thy servant heareth,” is 
the answer which brings further divine communica- 
tions. To know myself God’s servant, conquering 
the self-will which makes me wish to be my own mas- 
ter, and cultivating the docility which opens the ear 
to hear, and is as ready to obey God as the boy 
Samuel had been to do what Eli wished, is the way 
to secure fuller and clearer messages from God. In 
the intellectual region, ‘‘if any man willeth to do his 
will, id shall know of the teaching.” The submission 
of the understanding, the readiness to cast aside 
prejudices, preconceived ideas, self-complacency in 
what we already know, and to wait expectant of fur- 
ther light, is the temper to which new truths and new 
energies in, and applications of, old truths are sure to 
be given. In the practical region the same qualities 
of mind and heart bring similar results. He who is 
willing to walk in whatever path God plainly points 
out to him, and who holds his own preferences in 
abeyance till he knows what the will of the Lord is, 
will be led in the right path. The docile heart will 
not be left untaught. he feet that are ready to run 
in the way of his commandments will not be un- 
guided. o what you know to be God's will, and 
new, fuller knowledge will be granted you. God will 
not be dumb when his servant says ‘‘ Speak,” and 
the ear that hears will never listen in vain for his 
directing voice. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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What youthful’ service hacks in experience it 
makes up in enthusiasm. 
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a HE CuiLtp SAMUEL MINISTERED UNTO eg = 
BEFORE Eui.”—The elaborate ritual of the 
Jewish church would afford ample scope for 
a hundred little services that an active child of tender 
years might perform. I first understood this fully 
three years ago, by observing the methodical, assidu- 
ous and exact manner in which a little boy (now nine 
years cf age) waited upon the priest in the Greek 
Orthodox church. He seemed to know instinctively 
just what to do,—brought the censer at the right 
moment, handedtit to the priest, and, when done with, 
took it away again, preceded or followed the priest in 
—— carrying a lighted taper, or stood beside 
im ready to hand the tray of cordan (broken pieces 
of bread), or do anything, in fact, that he was ex- 
pected to do. 

‘* Tue Lamp oF Gop WAS NOT YET Gone Out.” —The 
elaborate golden candlestick, capable of holding seven 
little oil-lamps, was to be put in order every night 
(Exod. 27: 21), and, if all the lamps were not lighted 
on ordinary occasions, at least one was kept burnin 
throughout the night. The other evening I oasenl 
St. Peter’s Greek Catholic Church somewhat late, and 
saw through the window a single little oil-lamp dif- 
fusing a dim light throughout the closed and empty 
church. This is an institution, and is one of the 
numerous relics of ancient Judaism perpetuated in 
modern times in the church which claims to be built 
on the old foundation. 

‘*IN THE TEMPLE OF JEHOVAH, WHERE THE ARK OF 
Gop was.’’—All Greek churches consist of three parts. 
A narrow division to the east (containing an altar) cor- 
responds to the holy of holies ; a partition (the ana- 
» *stasis) containing three doors, with curtains or veils 
in front of them, separates it from the larger divi- 
sion, which corresponds to the holy place, in which 
the priests and men worship ; and a third division to 
the west, for the women, separated from the former 
by a latticed partition (corresponds to the court of 
the temple). his latter portion is sometimes used 
for secular purposes, as teaching, and sometimes I 
have seen beds spread in it and people sleeping 
there. No doubt, the beds of Eli and Samuel were 
within the sacred enclosure, in close connection with 
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one or other of the main divisions, and in sight of the 
lamp of God. 

‘* HE RESTRAINED THEM Nor.’’—It is always a won- 
der to me that boys here are not very much worsé than 
they are. In the majority of cases they enjoy great 
license, and very little authority is exercised over 
them. One day, however, I saw a lad of fourteen 
tied to a post by his father, and beaten, because he 
had been loafing for two or three days away from 
home at a time he might have made a penny for 
his needy family. But this kind of treatment is 
the exception. Many idle young men and boys here 
waste their time and money in shooting birds, or 
catching them on sticks besmeared with birdlime; in 
the lat:er case they sit for hours watching the tree in 
which the decoy-bird and lime twig are placed. 


SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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A godly mother leaves greater wealth to her 
children than the richest father. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Precedent Conditions of Greatness 


OD maketh the tender grass to grow; he giveth 
food to young ravens when they cry; the young 
lions seek their meat from God; he carries the 

tender lambs in his bosom; surely he will care for 
young children. In the kingdom of the world strong 
men have place; in the kingdom of God children have 
place. In the first, men’s qualities, strength, cour- 
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age, wisdom, for burdens, fighting, research, are 
needed ; in the other, childlike qualities, trust, faith, 
teachability, love, are needed. 

Christ created the delayed era of women and chil- 
dren. It is the consummate flower of all other eras. 

Samuel was a consecrated child (tSam.1: 11). He 
was religiously trained (2:11). He was thus well 
fitted to receive divine revelations, (v. 10) and to 
come to judgeship and leadership afterward (7:6). It 
is to be hoticed that in the Bible’s roster of great men, 
of which it furnishes more than all other history, that 
me f were what may be called pious, law-abiding, 
God-fearing men. Indeed, this is the one condition 
of greatest greatness. The people knowit. ‘‘ And 
all Israel from Dan to Beersheba knew that Samuel 
was established to be a prophet of Jehovah (1 Sam. 
3: 20). 

Samuel answered the Lord, ‘‘Here am I.” Every 
voice of duty is God’s voice, and should be answered 
with instant readiness to serve. 

In sharp and bitter contrast with pious Hannah is 
indulgent Eli; with obedient Samuel are the riotous 
sons, Hophni and Phinehas. He has life of honor 
and influence, they have death of shame. 

There is sin for which there is no expiation (1 Sam. 
3: 14) nor pardon (Matt. 12: 32). This does not accord 
with the indulgent thinking of our age, but we have 
the authority of God in the Old Testament and of 
Christ in the New for it. Parents cannot altogether 
insure the future of their children, but they can con- 
tribute marvelously to it. 


UNIVERSITY Park, COLO. 
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If you can serve achild to-day, you may rule a 
world'to-morrow. 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Robbing Life of Its Beauty 


ND /ehovah called yet again, Samuel (v. 6). 
A few years ago the Bridal Veil fall at Niagara 
made a very beautiful picture. Aslender stream 
of water sprang from the high cliff wall and dashed 
itself into fine spray before it reached the rock below. 
No one ever looked on it without delight. But now 
it is gone, and near the edge of the cliff there are 
flour-mills, and breweries, and factories, and adver- 
tisement-blazoned sheds. The falls still make their 
grand plunge, but visitors who remember the grace 
cast upon the larger fall by the Bridal Veil feel that 
Niagara has lost something of its charm. The quiet 
hours we spend in God’s house are something like 
that Bridal Veil. We cannot neglect our Sabbaths 
and our quiet meditation in the church without being 
marred and disfigured. It was in the quiet of the 
temple that Samuel’s heart. came to be ready for the 
voice of God. 


The Simplicity of Salvation 
Now Samuel did not yet know Jehovah (v.7). Elé 
said unto Samuel, Go, lie down: and it shall be, 7 
he call thee, that thou shalt say, Speak, Jehovah; 
Jor thy servant heareth(v. 9). Then Samuel said, 
Speak ; for thy servant heareth (vy. 10). A success- 
ful Y. M. C. A. secretary was led to Christ at the 
ticket-office window, while selling tickets, through 
the conversation of his friend, who stood by his side. 
He describes it thus: ‘‘ That afternoon, as Mr. Fenno 
and I were selling for ‘Number Five,’ I called over 
to him at his window, and asked if he could stay that 
evening, instead of going home, as I wanted to talk 
with him. He said he could if it were important, but 
that he was to lead a prayer-meeting at Morris 
Heights, and did not want to miss his engagement. 
After a good deal of stammering, for I did not like to 
confess what I had done, I told him that I was think- 
ing of becoming a Christian, and wanted to talk it 
over with him. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘it isn’t necessary 
for me to miss a prayer-meeting on that account, for 
all you have got to do is to believe in Christ and con- 
fess him before men. Are you willing to do that?’ I 
had not thought of confessing, and I said I would 
like to talk it over with him; but he said I did not 
need to talk it over with any one; that I must 
make an immediate surrender of myself to Christ, 
and must confess him openly, and he said, ‘ Don’t 
you wait till the last bell strikes, but decide now.’ 
he five-minute bell had struck, and we were both 
selling tickets as fast as we could, the conversation 
going on as we worked. ‘Just say, ‘I will,’ he called 
over to me, and after another struggle. with pride 
and fear and doubt I answered, ‘I will.’” A beau- 
tiful Christian life followed that decision. It was the 
same attitude of soul that Samuel had when he said, 
‘*Speak; for thy servant heareth.” 


Spoiling Our Own Home 
1 will judge his house forever, for the salguily 
which he knew (v. 13). Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman tells 





the story of a philanthropist who bade a contractor, 
who had been very unfortunate, build him a dwell- 
ing, and gave him authority to choose the material 
and to govern every part of its construction. At last 
the house was finished, but the contractor had felt 
that this was an opportunity for him to recover some 
of his lost fortune, and had put into it the poor- 
est material and the faultiest of work. When the 
house was finished the philanthropist said, +‘ This 
house is for you and your family, and you can live in 
it as long as you please. It is yours forever,” and 
then the man realized that he had built a r house 
in which he himself must live. He thought he was 
cheating the other man, but he had really been 
cheating himself. That is the way we are cheated 
when we fail in doing our duty concerning our own 
homes. No man or woman or child ever robs the 
home life of any good thing which ought to be there 
without cheating themselves just as this contractor 
did. They must live there, and many people find 
home a cruel, heartless place because they them- 
selves have failed in their duty. 


The Lost Cradle 


Because his sons did bring a curse upon them- 
selves. A reward of twenty-five hundred dollars 
is offered by the King of Sweden for a lost cradle. 
Of course, the cradle has a history. In 1720, the story 
goes, a German prince sent to Queen Ulrica Eleanora, 
of Sweden, a cradle of solid gold as a christening pres- 
ent for her child. A terrible gale drove the ship con- 
taining the gift on the shores of the island of Tjorn, 
where it was totally wrecked. The inhabitants of 
the island massacred the shipwrecked mariners and 
pillaged the ship, but the cradle, by a curious chain 
of circumstances, was saved, and now lies buried in 
a lonely part of the island. The story having been 
in some way revived, the king has offered the reward. 
The lost cradles are the saddest things in the world. 
The fathers and mothers who mourn, not because 
their children are dead, for many such look forward 
to glorious reunions, but those who mourn because 
their children are dead to the beautiful innocency and 
loving spirit of their childhood, are the saddest people 
who walk the earth. 


The Restraint of a Mother’s Pledge 

He restrained them not. While a member of 
Congréss, Abraham Lincoln was once criticised by 
a friend for his seeming rudeness in declining to test 
the rare wines provided by their host. The friend 
said to him: ‘‘ There is certainly no danger of a man 
of your years and habits becoming addicted to the 
use of wine.” ‘‘I meant no disrespect, John,” an- 
swered Lincoln, ‘‘ but I promised my precious mother, 
only a few days before she died, that I would never 
use anything cmp | as a beverage, and I con- 
sider that promise as binding to-day as it was the day 
I gave it.” ‘* But,” the friend continued, ‘there is a 
great difference between a child surrounded by a 
rough class of drinkers and-a man in a home of re- 
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finement.”. ‘‘A promise is a promise forever,” an- 
swered Lincoln, ‘‘and when made to a mother it is 
doubly binding.” Blessed indeed is that mother who 
can follow her child, even after she has gone from the 
world, with a helpful restraint like that! 


Restraining Another from Sin 

He restrained them not. \ heard the other da 
the story of a young man who sat chatting wit 
some frivolous girls. Among them was a sweet, quiet 
young woman, known as a Christian. The young 
man, thinking to tease her, bantered her about her 
religion. ‘The silly girls tittered, but the object of 
their mirth remained silent. ‘Then, with the folly of 
youth and recklessness of impiety, he uttered many 
infidel objections to Christianity. She did not smile 
nor look at him, nor seem to notice him. Then he 
continued his harangue, hoping to force her to refute 
something, but she maintained the same sweet, dig- 
nified silence. A vision of his own ‘gpidity broke 
over the young man and convicted him of sin. He 
said afterwards, telling the story, ‘‘ That silence 
saved me.” She saved him by maintaining her 
loyalty to Christ. We may often thus restrain others 
from sin. 


New York CIty. 


The church. that ignores the youth puts all its 
hopes in yesterday. 





Do you ride on the street-cars? A copy of our Pocket Edi- 
tion of the International Lessons (cloth, 25 cents ; leather, so 
cents) will enable you to make good use of the time. 











The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND the child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah 
Ma 1). Ministry" is service, usefulness, help- 
ulness. It was the single boast of the Master 

that ‘‘he came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister." Whenever man or boy, woman or girl, 
gets rid of the idea that ‘‘ happiness” is his right, and 

ets hold of the idea that ‘‘ helpfulness” is his duty, 

e is saved. Suppose that we try this sabbath 
day to do some deed of service that will cause us 
apparent loss instead of gain,—for practice’ sake ! 

othing is so beautiful as ministry, and no ministry 
so beautiful as that of a little child. No deed of 
genuine service (be it done for king or peasant, man 
or beast) stops short of Jehovah. Just on the op- 
posite side of every object of our service God stands, 
and our deed passes through the object to him! It 
is like an X ray—nothing can arrest it. When Sam- 
uel ministered to Eli, he ministered to God as much 
as when he ministered to God himself. So do you in 
ministering to your parents. When the stoker minis- 
ters to the fire in the furnace, he ministers to every 

assenger on the steamboat and to God in heaven. 
isn't that a beautiful mystery? Neither time nor 
space can keep a genuine act of ministry from find- 
ing Jehovah, be he even in the remotest bounds of 
his universe. : 

The word of Jehovah was precious in tose days 
That is a terrible infirmity in human nature that 
identifies preciousness with rareness. In reality 
the most common things are the most sacred. It is 
only in imagination that the rare possess such worth. 
Air and earth and water are of infinitely more impor- 
tance than emeralds and pearls and rubies. If we 
should find a deposit of diamonds that made them as 
plenty as gravel, we should use them for roads with- 
out reluctance. When copies of the Bible were so 
few that they were chained to pillars in churches, 
people almost worshiped them like idols. But now, 
when they exist by millions, they value them as little 
as newspapers. For one, I have deliberately set 
myself the task of appreciating the common things 
of life. Iam trying to give their true value to daisies 
and buttercups and robins and dogs and horses. I 
don’t want to despise geniuses like Paderewski and 
Tennyson and Browning; but 1 want to love and 
appreciate common people. I want to feel that it is 
not only the thought, the emotion, the vision, that 
visits me on infrequent and rare occasions, but those 
that haunt my common hours, that I ought to cherish 
es divine. 

Jehovah called Samuel (v. 4). The significant 
fact is, not so much that God called one little child 
once in a far-off age, but that every day and every 
hour he calls boys and girls. You do not believe it ? 
Well, it is only because you do not possess a spirit- 
ualized imagination. You are not able to conceive 
things as they are, but only as they seem to be. You 
think because it was such a wonderful thing that 
Alexander knew every man in his army of ten thou- 
sand, and because your teacher sometimes forgets 
the names of her pupils in a little schoolroom, that 
therefore God is not able to remember fifteen or six- 
teen hundred millions. But perhaps it was no harder 
for Alexander to remember ten thousand than for 
your baby sister to remember little Bill's. It is no 

arder for the sun to swing its planets round its 
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head than for you to swing your dumb-bells; for the 
clouds to water all the wheat and cornfields in the 
world than for you to sprinkle your flower-garden. 
Think how easily the sun finds and shines on every 
clover blossom and blade of grass! God knows the 
names of his big family as easily as your mother 
those of her little one. And his messages are 
always personal. They are for the baby and little 
Bill as much as for father and mother and the old 
grandparents. I for one, my little Samuel, believe 
in God’s message to you. I know a little boy who 
daily speaks deeper lessons to me than even Shake- 
speare and Goethe and Dante. They possess an 
authority that bears the stamp of divinity. 

And he ran unto Eli, and said, Here am TI (v. 5). 
We do not know what that call consisted of. It 
might have been a real voice; it might have come in 
a dream. Let that pass. In some way or other a 
message came to the child’s mind, and he recognized 
it, and he ran to answer it. Now this is God’s truth: 
there are messages enough, but so few ears. Just 
as sure as some men walk through forests and never 
hear the songs of the birds, there are boys and girls, 
and men and women, as deaf to the daily messages 
of the living God. The difference is not in the God 
of the then and now, butinthe Samuels. And he ran 
to answer it. Do you realize that ‘‘the King’s busi- 
ness requires haste"? We do his errands like 
‘*messenger boys,” who stop to play marbles when 
carrying telegrams of life or death. No wonder we 
have trouble! Undone duties spoil like uneaten 
bread. A command issued by God to be done to-da 
must not remain unexecuted until to-morrow. ‘‘ Hard- 
a-port your helm !” when thundered from the bridge 
in a storm, doesn’t mean wait until the vessel strikes 
the rock. ‘‘Son, give me thy heart,” means now,— 
not next year. ‘Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain” doesn’t mean when you 
are old and have had a stroke of paralysis, but now. 
Instant obedience is the surest verification of the 
divinity of the message. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Portrait of a Child 
1. A Child Consecrated before his Birth : 

1 will give him unto Jehovah... his life (1 Sam. t : 10, 18). 
The child shall be a Nazirite unto God (Judg. 13 : 5). 
What shall I render unto Jehovah ? (Psa. 116: 12-14.) 
Present your bodies a living sacrifice (Rom. 12: 1). 

2. A Child Pure in the Midst of Evil: 

The sons of Eli were base men (1 Sam. 2: 12, 17). 

The child Samuel grew before Jehovah (1 Sam. 2: at). 
Even a child . . . known by his doings (Prov. 20: 11). 

Flee youthful lusts, ... follow... righteousness (2 Tim. 2: 22), 
3- A Worshiping Child : 

The child Samuel ministered unto Jehovah (« Sam. 3: 1). 

He worshiped Jehovah there {1 Sam. 1 : 28). 
Children . . . praise the name of Jehovah (Psa. 148 : 12, 13). 
I must be in my Father's house (Luke 2 : 49). 
4- An Obedient, Prompt Child : 
Here aml; for thou calledst me (2-6). 
Honor the face of the old man (Lev. 19 : 32). 
Children, obey your parents (Eph. 6: 1). 
He was subject unto them (Luke 2: 51). 
5. A Child Communing with God: 

Speak,... for thy servant heareth (7-10). 
Samuel grew, and Jehovah was with him (1 Sam. 3 : 19). 
I love them that love me (Prov. 8 : 17). - 
All thy children. . . taught of Jehovah (Isa. 54 : 13). 
6. A Truthful Child : 

Samuel told him every whit (15-18). 
Let not... truth forsake thee (Prov. 3 ‘3 4). 
Lips... that deal truly are his delight ( Prov. 12 : aa). 
Speak ye truth each... with his neighbor (Eph. 4 : 25). 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N WHAT city does our lesson lie? Who was high- 
priest at this time? What did Samuel do in the 
tabernacle? Where was he when God called 

him? Who did he think called him? What did Eli 
tell the lad when the call came again and again? 
What did Samuel say when he heard the call once 
more? What did God tell Samuel that he was about 
to do? 

Having thus brought out the lesson facts, let 
the leader proceed to teach the lesson of God's 
calls to men, by means of a spool of thread. Call 
some boy to the front of the school. Preferably, a 
boy named Samuel, if there be such a one in the 
school. Tie a handkerchief over his eyes. Then put 
the end of the thread in his hands, and say, ‘‘ When 
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you feel this thread draw, follow.’ Walk off about 
ten feet, and then proceed to draw the boy gently 
across the room. He will follow, though he cannot 
see. When part way across, say, ‘‘ Now hold back.” 
When he does this, you keep on going, and at last, 
the thread being too much strained, will break. Then 
uncover the boy’s eyes, and tell him to go to his seat. 
This being done, turn to the school, and say, ‘See, 
by means of this frail thread, I could have guided 
this boy safely through very dangerous places, if 
only he had followed. I drew him very gently. So 
with Samuel; God drew him gently, and he fol- 
lowed, and all his life through God drew him in the 
right way. So God still does, by his Word and by 
our own consciences. But what happened when my 
boy held back? The thread parted. Yes, and then 
he could not feel my drawing any more. So if the 
boy Samuel had held back, and had said, ‘‘ No, Lord, 
I do not want to follow your lead,” the thread of 
divine drawing would have parted, and Samuel would 
never have become the great prophet that he was. 
So to-day, if we hold back from doing what God wants 
us to do, the thread will part, and we shall cease to 
feel the drawing power of God, either in his Word 
or through our own consciences. So the lesson fo: 
us to-day is this, when God calls, you answer as Samue! 
did, and say, ‘‘Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth. 
New York CITY. 
% 


Wise Elis see better selves in the young Samuels. 


ae 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs ''') 


‘*Master, speak! thy servant hear- Psalm 34 : 11-18. 
eth."’ (47: 1-6. 70: 1-3 
‘*Hushed was the evening hymn."' Psalm 63: 1-8. 
‘* Hark, my soul, it is the Lord !"’ (252: 1-5. 124: 1-3 
** He leadeth me! O blessed Psalm 134 : 1-3. 
thought !"’ (200:1, 2. 289: 1, < 
‘There's a friend for little children."’ Psalm 145 : 17-21. 
**Lord, obediently we go."’ (215 : 13-15. 312: 11-16. 
‘* Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ Psalm 4: 2-8. 


“Saviour! teach me, day by day.’’ (4:26. 6: 2-6. 
+4 
Ears that are new to earth are keen to heaven. 
oe 


4 4 
International Home Readings 
MON.—1 Sam, 3: I-ro. . 
TUES.—1 Sam. ; : 11-21, The boy Samuel. 
WED.—1 Sam, 2: 12-19. Wicked priests. 
THURS.—1 Sam. 4 : 10-18. ptenem fulfilled, 
FRI.—Prov. 4: 1-13. A father's counsel. 
SAT.—Matt. 21: 1-16. Children’s praise accepted. 
SUN.—Matt. 18: 1-14. Christ and children. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


(GRADED HELPS} 


For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father's 
Love and Care for his Children. 


li. Lesson Topic: The Boy Samuel. 


Ill. Golden Text: Speak, Lord, for thy servani 
heareth.—1 Sam. 3: 9. 


IV. Result Sought: 
The habit of prompt obedience. 
V. Starting-Points : 


[Norsz.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of thi: 
lesson he others are merely suggestive, and may be used by th: 
teacher, if preferred.] 

1. Story of a boy who said, ‘‘ Wait a minute.” 
2. Review of the lesson on the tabernacle. 
3. Ministers, priests, etc. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 
I. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON Story. 


Harold was a good boy, but he had one fault. I: 
he was told to do anything, he would say, ‘‘In a 
minute.” 

‘*Harold, dear, go and fetch my bag for me.” 
‘* Yes, mother, ina minute. I have only half a page 
more to read to finish this story.” 

‘*Dinner is ready, Harold,” said his mother. 
‘‘Come along, dear.” ‘I'll come in a minute. I 
a only one more sum to do to finish my home 
work.” 








2. Lesson Story. 

Our Bible story to-day is about a little boy, who, 
unlike Harold, was always — to obey promptly) 
This boy's name was Samuel. Here is his picture 
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Samuel did not live with his father and mother, but, 
almost from his babyhood, had lived with an old man 
named Eli, who was a priest, and had charge of God’s 
house. Samuel helped Eli to take care of God’s 
house, which, in those days, was called a tabernacle. 
Eli was a very old man, and nearly blind, and I am 
sure that Samuel often had to lead him about from 
one place to another, fetch things he needed, and 
carry messages for him. Besides doing these things, 
he took care of the lamps that were used in the tab- 
ernacle, and kept them all nice and clean, so that 
they would burn brightly when they were lighted. 
He was always ready to run quickly to obey when 
his blind old master had anything for him todo. He 
was not always saying ‘‘ wait a minute ” like Harold. 
Samuel wore a little white linen dress like the priests, 
and whenever his mother came to see him, she 
brought him a little coat. 

One night, when Eli and everybody had gone to 
bed, just as Samuel was going to sleep he heard a 
voice calling to him. He thought it must be Eli, so, 
without a moment’s delay, he jumped up and ran to 
the old priest's room, and said, ‘‘ Here am I ; for thou 
calledst me.” But Eli answered, ‘‘I called not;... 
lie down again."" So Samuel went back to his bed. 

Presently he heard the voice calling once more. A 
second time he arose, and, running to Eli, said, 
‘Here am I; for thou calledst me.” But Eli said, 
‘*T called not, my son; lie down again.” 

Once more Samuel went back to sleep, but a third 
time was awakened by the voice calling. This time, 
when he ran to Eli, the old priest said that it must 
be the heavenly Father who was calling, and told 
him what to answer if he heard the voice again. 
Then Samuel went back to his bed and lay down. 
It was not very long before the voice came for the 
fourth time, calling, ‘‘Samuel, Samuel.” At once 
Samuel answered as Eli had told him, ‘‘Speak; for 
thy servant heareth.” Then the heavenly Father 
spoke to Samuel, and gave him a message for Eli. 

he next morning, when the lad heard Eli calling, 
‘*Samuel, my son,” he ay answered, and told 
Eli all that the heavenly Father had said to him. 

3. TRANSITION. 


Where did Samuel live ? What work did he have 
to do? How did he dress? What was the priest’s 
name? Who spoke to Samuel one night when he 
was going to sleep? Who did Samuel think was 
ealling him? What did he at once do? What did 
Eli tell him todo? When Samuel knew that it was 
God who was speaking to him, what did he say? 
When Harold's mother called him, what did he often 
say? Which was the best kind of obedience,—Har- 
old's or Samuel's ? 

4. TrRuTH EMPHASIZED. 


When you hear mother calling you some day this 
week, what will you do? Let us bow our heads and 
ask God to help us to be, like Samuel, prompt to 
obey. 

The most difficult thing in the telling of this lesson 
story will be to emphasize the prompt obedience of 
Samuel without making him appear goody-goody. It 
is difficult to suggest the exact words or questions 
to use, so much depends upon the manner and spirit 
of the teacher. There is no place where the fine art 
of story-telling shines forth more brilliantly than just 
at this point. Study the story well. Rehearse every 
phrase and expression in which you attempt to em- 
phasize Samuel's prompt obedience. Aim to leave 
with the scholar the beautiful picture of a child who 
obeyed promptly when spoken to. 


Vil. Picture 
Samuel, by Reynolds. 


{Eprror’s Nots.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions as to 
how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a selected list of 
books useful to primary teachers, will be sent for a two-cent stamp, by 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to subscribers.) 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


There are neo children left out of heaven's Cradle 
Roll. 
‘et 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY the first four chapters of 1 Samuel to keep 
before your mind a beautiful picture of child 
life, pure amid evil surroundings, and preparing 

unconsciously for the leadership of a nation. You 
are to show your pupils the way a boy was trained 
for the service of God. 

Point out ———_ on the map, then, about four 
miles north of it, Ramah, the village where, probably, 
Samuel was born. About five miles farther north is 
Bethel. A journey of another hour would bring you 
to the ruins of a village, where Shiloh stood, nar 
which is a broad stone terrace. On it, perhaps, was 
once the tabernacle where Eli presided as high- 
priest and judge of Israel, and the boy Samuel used 
to light the lamps, and open the doors, and wait on 
his aged teacher. There was to be seen : 

1. The Boy Ministering in the House of the Lord. 
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He was being trained to be a priest (v. 1). He was 
himself an answer er and his name, which 
means ‘‘ Asked of God,” must constantly have re- 
minded him of it. He did such things as he was 
taught w do for the Lord, and did them cheerfully. 
At the first call in the night he was at his master’s 
bedside. 

The boy who does with all his heart the work ap- 
pointed to him, making it a ministering to the Lord, 
may be sure that the Lord will reveal himself to him. 

2. The Boy Called by the Lord (vs. 2-4). Samuel 
was not expecting any message from God. No one 
was. ‘‘ The word of Jehovah was precious” because 
it was so seldom spoken. ‘‘ There was no frequent 
vision ;” that is, no acknowledged prophet proclaimed 
any message from him. Samuel did not know how 
God communicated his will to men (v. 7). But just 
to do his will so far as a child knows it is all that is 
necessary to be in readiness to receive communica- 
tion from him. That is the happiest life and the 
wisest — tor the future. 

3. The Boy Taught by Eli (vs. 8, 9). The high- 
priest was not quick to perceive the experience 
through which Samuel was passing. But when he 
did see, he gave the right counsel. He told Samuel 
to keep quiet when he should hear the call, to answer, 
and then to listen for farther guidance. Samuel was 
twelve years old, a time of life when children often 
begin to think seriously about their future, and to 
wonder what they are to do in this world. Every 
one’s life is a plan of God. The real success in life 
is to find out early what that plan is, and to fulfil it. 
The boy who is perplexed by questions and the pos- 
sibilities before him ought to go to his father or 
mother first, then to his teacher or pastor, to learn 
the meaning of the voices calling to him out of the 
strange land into which he is journeying day by day. 
When Jesus was Samuel’s age, he could say to his 
mother that he had already found what was his 
Father's business, and that he was doing it (Luke 
2: 49). 

4. The Boy Receiving Revelations from the Lord 
(vs. 10-13). It was a strange experience for Samuel 
to have, as his first revelation from Jehovah, words 
of stern rebuke for his guardian and teacher. Yet 
he must have seen the need of it. The evil deeds of 
Eli's two sons were so open that even a child could 
not have failed to notice them. That he grew to be 
a priest with such examples before him shows what a 
noble character he was in his boyhood. Eli's weak- 
ness in failing to rule his own household brought 
ruin on it and on his children and on the nation (vs. 

13, 14). This boy preacher’s message is fitting for 
to-day. ‘The lack of faithful parental government is 
wrecking many afamily. But the boy was modest in 
telling the message. He did not speak of it till the 
old man drew it from him by questions. Then he 
told it faithfully (v. 18). 

Every child is called of God to some needed work. 
If he will do what he sees he ought to do willingly, 
he will know what that work is, and, if he follows 
the guidance of God so far as he knows it, he will 
never fail of success in this life, nor of eternal life. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Samuel’s Call. Why was Samuel sent to Shiloh ? 
(1 Sam. 1 : 23, 27, 28.) tow did he fulfil his parents’ 
wishes ? (2: 26.) What other boys thus prepared 
themselves for great service to God and men ? (Luke 
1: 80; 2: 51, 52.) What was the consequence of his 
faithful and obedient living ? (1 Sam. 3: 4.) 

2. Samuel’s Training. Who were trained for the 
priesthood by Eli at Shiloh? (1: 3.) What kind of 
priests were they becoming? (2: 12,17.) How did 
Samuel learn his duties? (2: 11, 18.) Did he learn 
much of the will of God? (3: 1.) Where did he live? 
(v. 3.) 

3. Samuel’s Ministry. How did the boy learn the 
will of God? (v. 10.) What message did he receive 
from God ? (vs. 11-14.) How did he receive the mes- 
sage? (v. 15.) Why did he tell it to Eli? (vs. 17, 18.) 
What came of his faithfulness to duty ? (vs. 19-21.) 

Bos7on. 
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God's word comes to those who are faithful to his 
work. 





How much are the odd moments worth to you? Many of 
them can be used at full value if you have a copy of our Pocket 
Edition of the International Lessons for 1903. 25 cents in cloth ; 
50 cents in leather. 











Be very vigilant over thy childe in the April of his 
understanding, lest the frosts of May nippe his blos- 
somes. While he is a tender twig, streighten him; 
whilst he is a new vessel, season him ; such as thou 
makest him, such commonly thou shalt finde him. 
Let his first lesson be obedience, and the second shalt 
be what thou wilt. Give him education in good let- 
ters, to the utmost of thy ability and his capacity. 
Season his youth with the love of his Creatour, and 
make the feare of his God the beginning of his know]l- 
edge: if he have an active spirit, rather rectifie than 
curbe it; but reckon idlenesse among his chiefest 
faults.—Francis Quarles. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Boyhood of Samuel 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam, 1: 1 to 4: 1a). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 


The story of the early years of Samuel is as beau- 
tiful and full of charm as that of Ruth, and is marked 
by the same fine sense of divine ao and 
the adjustment of means to ends. he portraiture 
is noteworthy, each personality making its distinct 
impression. Little is said by way of description of 
Hannah, but that little means much. Samuel made 
a good start in life by picking out a good mother. A 
thoroughly devout woman she was, wedded to a 
God-fearing man, who dearly loved and greatly re- 
spected her, but could not quite understand her in- 
most self. Gently persistent in her worthy purpose, 
even in the face of Eli’s unmerited rebuke, she was 
at last blessed with a son, whom she consecrated to 
God to be his faithful servant forever. At the earliest 
possible moment she brought him to the temple to 
begin his life for God. He was a lad worthy of such 
devotedness and resolution. In the midst of shame- 
less, flagrant wickedness he retained his innocence 
and goodness, finding universal favor and a stimulus 


_ to normal growth. 


Few there were in those days through whom Jeho- 
vah could speak, who were fitted to respond to his 
bidding. Men almost forgot that Jehovah could re- 
veal himself. But to Samuel, still a young lad, regu- 
larly serving in the temple, God’s call came, and he 
found that it was in a language which he could in- 
terpret. Alas! it was a message of doom, yet a just 
one, 

We cannot overestimate the sketches of personali- 
ties found here: The shy, self-contained, sore-hearted, 
loyally religious woman; her proud, jealous, petty- 
spirited, nagging rival; the well-meaning and de- 
voted, but rather helpless, husband; the pure and 
gentle boy, unconscious of the evil which surrounded 
him; the selfish, inconsiderate, contemptible sons 
of Eli, and the amiable, reverent, and humble, but 
irresolute and inefficient, old ruler. Surely the writer 
is entitled to a first-rate literary rank. 

The thought of the study centers upon the character 
and development of Samuel. The disorganization of 
the times and the imperative need of a new order of 
things and of a new type of leadership are very evi- 
dent. Not less clear is the fact that Samuel was of 
the needed type. How he came himself to know 
that God could speak to him and through him is told 
in the beautiful story chosen for the International 
selection. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on these Old Testament studies, and 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. It will be sent to subscribers for a two-cent stamp by the 
Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Kirkpatrick’s commentary on 1 Samuel in the Cam- 
bridge Bible is very usable, and for ordinary needs 
unsurpassed. It needs, however, to be combined 
with such a book as McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of the 
Historians,” which is more up to date. The only 
complete commentary is that by Professor H. P. 
Smith in the International Critical Series. Stanley, 
‘‘History of the Jewish Church” (I, 332), is very 
gtaphic. Any history of Israel will be worth con- 
sulting. 


III. QuEsTions For Stupy AND Discussion. 


(To be allotted, iri advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 


1. The Ephraimite Family from Ramah. (1.) 
What is told us regarding the numbers and relation- 
ship of the family of Elkanah? (2.) How do we ac- 
count for the manifestation of such sincere religious 
habit in a polygamous family ? 

2. The Mother of Samuel. (3.) Does her portrait 
seem idealized? (4.) What were the distinctive 
traits of her personality ? 

3. His Boyhood Environment. (5.) Enumerate 
the unfavorable conditions among the people and at 
Shiloh. (6.) How may we account for the harmless- 
ness of the evil surroundings to Samuel ? 

4. The Need of a Strong Leader. (7.) What made 
Eli, good as he was, of little value as a leader ? 

5. The Young Prophet. (8.) On what personal 
traits of Samuel does the narrator of the story of his 
call intend to lay emphasis? (9.) In what sense did 
he become a prophet ? 

6. The Work before Him. (10.) What was the 
great need of the people in his day ? 


IV. Some LeapiInc THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

Personality, environment, opportunity, all count 
but none of them counts for everything. 

A devoted and wise mother‘counts for more than 
any other one factor. 

A man may be as good as Eli, and just as inef- 
ficient. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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TWELVE THINGS ABOVT THE PAPER 


. It is for boys alone. THE Boys’ WORLD is the only Sunday-school paper 
published for boys alone. A mixed paper can never satisfy the boys. Children of 
the juvenile age ‘will associate together, and so will young ple, but the boy 
from ten to sixteen realizes his sex and avoids girls and girlishness. This is 
God's ordained plan for the safety of both. To take note of this, and give the 
boy that which appeals to him and is calculated todevelop true manliness, may 
tide him over this most dangerous period and give him a right start in life. 


2.1t is a far more forceful per. Much in ~ 1 Sunday-school 
paper does not appeal to boys and is not so intended. hus they are discour- 
aged from reading. THE Boys’ WORLD is all for boys. The articles in it are 
not weakened by being written for readers of bo sexes. Writers for its 
columns know to whom they are talking. which enables them to do their 
best work. This is the day of specializing. Men and women who are specialists 
in work for boys are among our writers and compose its editorial force. Its de- 
partments are conducted by educators who have made this special branch of 
work a life study. 


3. It solves the boy problem. Thousands of schools can testify to the 
truth of this. Few workers realize the woeful failure of the Sunday-school 
in holding boys. We can do them no good if they stay away. The ablest workers 
agree that seventy-five boys out of every one hundred are lost to the school. 
Our Christian men come from the Sunday-school. Most boys who leave the 
— -- ccna are lost to the church. Surely our American boys are worth 
saving. 


4. It breaks up irregular attendance, .While many boys do not attend, 
those who do are irregular. An examination of the class books would reveal 
astonishing facts as to the attendance of boys—ten to twenty enrolled. with an 
average attendance of four or five. Boys come regularly when the Boys’ WorRLD 
is taken and are sure to respect more highly the school that furnishes it. 

5.1t brings in boys who never attend. Many schools have doubled 
their attendance of boys through taking the pap@r, and others can do this. Boys 
want the paper, and if persuaded to come once will continue to do so. We have 
a plan to offer you which will bring them the first Sunday. The paper does the 
rest, 


6. It builds up a strong school. Many schools of ten or twelve years’ 
standing have still b+ few young people, because boys and girls leave as they 
ere. older. Especia:’: is this true of boys. The purpose of Taz Boys’ WoRLD 

8 to wed boys to the schoo) and insure their standing by it as men. We must 
have attractions in the schoo] stronger than those out of it if we would hold them, 
and Sunday-school workers cannot afford to pass by any attraction which will 
help in doing this. 


7.Itis for seven days of the week. In this respect THz Boys’ WoRLD 
is an entirely new departure from the ordinary Sunday-school paper. It treats 
of everything in which boys are interested—home, school, shop, playground, etc., 
as well as church and Sunday-school—and is thus intended to help boys to see 
and apply the principles of the Sunday-schoo) to their own every-day lives. 

8. It teaches applied Christianity. The cure for indifference to the 
teachings of the Sunday-schoo!l is to be found in connecting these with every- 
day life. Abstract truth does not appeal to the bo: The pages of Taz Boys’ 
WORLD are full of practical Christian teaching for seven days in the week. 


Christ lived the truth with men and before men, week days and Sunday. 


9. It helps teachers of boys. It is aeuneary said that incompetent teach- 
ers are the cause of boys leaving the school; but saying this does not provide a 
cur*. Teachers of boys’ classes are apt to be badly discouraged. Taking THE 
Boys’ WORLD leads boys to care more for the school and its teachings, and 
thus encourages the teacher. The teacher who reads it with her class learns 
much of boys’ ways and how to handle boys, for the best workers with boys 
talk through the paper, and where a class of boys and the teacher read it from 
week to week, there will be a new cord binding them together. 


10. It is a strong teaching force, and one that holds attention. This is an 
age of education through books rather than what is told us. Yet there is little 
study of the Sun‘iay-school Lesson Help, and not much attention is paid to 
that which the teacher says about the lesson. The matter of the Boys’ 
WORLD is prevasee with the purpose of not only delighting but helping boys. 
The best Christian workers speak through its pages and are able to command 
attention. If the school is but a medium of placing this paper in the hands 
of the boys it is by no means a failure. 


11. It bridges the chasm between the boy and the church. Many boys 
in the Sunday-schoo!l are out of harmony with its teachings, to say nothing of 
those who stay away. W do boys wish to taik of something else when- 
ever the teacher speaks of their personal interest in Christ? And why do others 
who give formal assent to what is said show no desire to know more? THE 
Boys’ WORLD editors are fully alive to the delicacy and importance of this 
question. Having the ——- and confidence of the boys, they are able as an 
added force to do much to help them. 


12. It does away with burtfal papers for bo 
ous and have a wide circulation. They make the appear more inviting than 
the good, by the way it is presented. Ask news-dealers to show you the papers 
which boys are buying, and examine these for yourself. Taz Boys’ WoRLD 
holds up the good as ncbie, and draws the mind away from pernicious reading 

and idle dreaming, to real and earnest living. 





































































Such papers are numer- 



















SEND FOR SAMPLES 
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TheBoys’ World 











A new force for the Sunday School. 


Holds bogs in the school and brings in new ones. 

A paper ALL for boys, and for every day of the week. 
Stands for all that is noblest and best in bog life, both for Sunday and every day. 
Conducted by a corps of ablest Christian writers and workers with bogs. 








Eight Large 





Week for 25 Cents a Year 


Half What Others Ask for Papers of Similar Size. 


Pages Every 















DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Another Paper, for Girls. Publishing a pa 
necessi 


for boys has tated our providing somet 

for girls of the same grade. For this reason, we have 
started x. girls’ - pen. a ey of the Girls’ Companion. 
This pa ize as THE Boys’ WORLD. 
It is prepared on the come general plan. and is fur- 


nished at the same price. Departments edited by 
specialists are provided in each number. 
page is for girls and girls alone. Teachers of girls’ 
classes, a8 well as the girls themselves, are show- 
ing marked appreciation of this innovation. Spec- 
imen copy sent on application. 





UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 

Circulation of 453,200 reached in eight 
months. THE Boys’ WORLD and THE GIRLS’ 
COMPANION were started last April, when many 
schools had ordered supplies for the year, yet the 
results have been not only an enthusiastic wel- 
come, but an immediate adoption by many, 80 
that, in less than eight months, these papers, 
though intended for only one grade of the school, 
have reached a weekly circulation aggregating 
.200. Never before has any paper — juvenile or 
adult, religious or secular—achieved so large a 

circulation in so short a time. 
To schools that 


FREE TRIAL OFFERS. jio,ec0r yer tried 


THe Boys’ WORLD or GIRLS’ COMPANION we make 
two free trial offers for the first quarter of 1903. 

sides we furnish free a line of unique helps for making 
the trial a success. 

Offer No. 1. We will furnish you with as many 
copies of Tuk Boys’ WORLD (or both this and THE 
GIkLs’ COMPANION) for the first three months of 19038, 
as you may desire, absolutely free of cost, on the follow- 
ing terms: 

First. That you send us with your order one-half 
our lowest school- price for three months. This 
will be three and one-fourth cents per copy, thirty- 
two and one-half cents for ten copies. or sixty-five 
cents for twenty copies. and 80 on. 

Second. The amount so sent will be credited on 
your next order for papers, provided you continue to 
order from us; or 

Third. We will return the same to you if after care- 
ful trial you write us saying that you do not feel 
the paper (or papers) has proved decidedly better 
than those you have been using. Thus, in either 
case the papers will cost you nothing. 

Offer No. 2. One requiring no money in advance. 
Instead of the above, we will send you as many cop- 
ies of Tat Boys’ WoRLD for the four Sundays of 
January, 1903, as you desire, no money to be sent us with 
order or afterwards. Also, if you wish, as many 
copies of THe GIRS’ COMPANION as you may desire. 


TRY THE PAPERS IN JANUARY. 

The beginning of the New Year is a time when new 
things are expected, and it is a good time for starting 
the school in better ways. It is the time to wish 
scholars a Happy New Year and talk of new things. 

Our Great Plan of Helping. 

For those trying papers for January we have pro- 
vided a new and novel line of helps to advertise the 
papers beforehand, and thus insure a right start. The 
papers will do the rest. These are sent free of 
charge. They are intended to secure the attendance 
of all members on the first Sunday in January, and 
also a goodly number of new scholars, if you wish to 
increase your membership. 

Announcement Posters. Size 28x42. Two kinds, 
one for each of the papers. telling of the coming trial 
and intended to be put = in the school-room. They 
are handsomely printed in colors,gach is tHlustrated 
with pictures taken from the New Year’s number 

yer for Jan. 4), and tells something of the good 
things contained in it. 

New Year Greeting Post Cards. A different 
style for each paper. Cards telling about the papers, 
and urging attendance on January 4th. Intended to 
be sent through the mail to all boys and girls who are 
members of the school, including those long absent. 
Each post card is engraved and printed in colors, 
and forms a handsome New Year greeting, as well as 
a most effective announcement. 

Invitation Post Cards. To be sent to boys and 
girls who are not members of the school, ae 
them to join on the first Sunday in January. an 
telling about the new papers. Few superintendents 
realize how many suitable names can be easily 
securec to whom these cards may be sent. Two 
styles furnished—one for each (boys and girls). 
Cards handsomely printed in colors. 

Advance Papers for Teachers. Extra copies to 
be given teachers of classes for whom the papers 
are ordered. T'o interest them in advance and enable 
them to co-operate in making the most of the trial for 
each of their classes. Accompanied by a suitable 
letter of suggestions. 

Blanks for Names. For use in the classes, 
enabling the superintendent to easily secure names 
of brothers and sisters of members of the school and 
others of suitable age who do not now attend. 
Accompanied by particulars of plan. 


“ Boys can be attracted to and kept in the Sunday- 
school. Only in order to have it so you must bait your 
hook. Mr. her used to , “It is useless for 
spiritual fishermen to fling a bare hook into the stream 
and say, ‘I command you by apostolic authority to 
bite." They will not bite thus—boys least of all.”— 
WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D 














Some Prominent S.§8.Workers Whose 
Schools take the Boys’ WorLD. 


a. Moston I Lawrance, General Secretary International 
ae B. Jacobs, General Secretary Illinois State §. 8. 
8s'n. 
W. C. Hall, President Indiana State 8. S. Ass'n. 
x we W. A. McKillop, President Wisconsin State 
se8’n 
a ye Cc. M. Ritchie, Vice-President Illinois State 
86 
Dr. C. E Laird, President of Superintendents’ Union 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and County Normal Secretary. 
W. H. Reynolds. Superintendent Normal Depart- 
ment Michigan State 8. 8. Ass 
RR... Harry W. Kimball, State ‘Secretary Maine 8. 8. 
SS 
H. E. Pratt, President North Dakota State S. S. Ass'n. 
A st Ww. H. Vogler, Normal Secretary Indiana State 
ss'n 
Dr. Humble, Pate Sunday-school Missionary Weat 
Ves 8.8. A 
H. E. Kendall, Vice-President Province Nova 
Scotia 8.8. A 
A. i. Mile. Chairman Executive Committee Illinois 


ich, Secretary N. Dakota ate B. L | Aare, 
B. Davie ‘Proaident Aiabams State 8S. 8. A 
me £1 Fallows, of Reformed Episcopal * hureh. 
Torrey, (D. L. Moody’s old 8. 
aret E. t ‘Rexford, President Province Quebec 8. 8. 
8s8'n. 





What Superintendents Say. 


The boys say,“ It is all right,” “It is fine.”"—J. P. 
CowAN, Supt. Woodruff Ave. U. P. S. 8., Indianapolis. 
e find an eagerness for your pavers that has been 
painfully absent heretofore.—W. A. MORRISON, Faith 
M. E. 8. S.. laware. Ohio 
The boys and girls are delighted. —GRACE E. Doue- 
LASS, oan. Marget St. Baptist Bible School, Ames- 


ur, 

This is. is the reason hit ever made. The boys and 
rls are Greases .—CHAS. Boaz, Third Baptist S. S., 
attoon, 


The children are delighted.—Gro. J. FisHer, Supt. 
Poor St. Presbyterian Sunday-school, Cincinnati, O. 
he Boys’ World and Girls’ Companion are all you 
have claimed them to be. They are eagerly sought 
after. We wish you every success.—M. O. WAKWICK, 
New Westminster, B. C. 

Our schoo] is delighted. They have materially aid- 
ed in increasing our attendance. You have my most 
hearty thanks for issuing such wide-awake papers. 

C. W. HARRIS, First Bapt..8.8.. Mt. Vernon, LiL 

We are more than pleased with them. Our boys 
and girls are perfectly delighted. Allow us to con- 
gratulate you on producing pa ag or are helpful, 
entertaining and inspiring.— EMILY C. FLYNN, 
Asst. Supt. of Free Baptist 8. 3. West Pike. Pa. 

Our Sunday-~school has increased very much. Many 
scholars who have not been coming to Sunday- 
school for some years now come regularly. Every 
one is very much pleased.—_SARAH E. DANIELS, Union 
Sunday-school, Belleville, 111. 

Our presiding elder and pastor, as well as our 
teachers, highly approve of the papers. Rest assured 
that we appreciate the work you are doing.—F. C. 
Hilgen, Cleveland, O. 

Have, long hoped and trusted that a paper like the 
Boys’ World might be published, and I rejoice that 
my expectations have been fulfilled. — F. M. WIL- 
LIAMB, Seattle, Wash 

The boys and girls are very much pleased with 

our papers. Their faces seem to — up when I go 

nto the class rooms with the papers.— EDGAR VAN 
ANDALE, Seventh Pres. 8. S., Indianapolis. Ind. 

They have created a greater interest in the school 
than anything else that has been tried. The pupils 
are always anxious to get them.—C. C. COLLINS, Supt. 
E. Liberty C. P. 8. 8.. Vanderbilt, Pa. 

The papers have been a great help to our Sunday- 
school in bringing back scholars who had wandered 
away. We feel greatly indebted to you for the revival 
your papers have brought about.—Rev. W. R. Leck- 
LITER, W. E. Baptist Sunday-school, Trenton, N. 1% 

The children are delighted with both the pa 
The reading matter seems inspiring and helpful, Oeal. 
culated to fill with good thoughts the minds that 
otherwise might be contaminated with light. trashy 


tin —8. A. MURRAY, M. E. South S&S. 8., Frank- 
lin, 
The pers are very much enjoyed by the t- ye 


Congregational Sunday-school. and we owe you 
debt of gratitude. I think the Boys’ World and Girls’ 
Companion model publications for children. When 
I say this, I speak from experience, having been an 
editor myself for more than fifteen years.—G. W. 
Weippiert, Chicago. 

1 am much pleased to tell you of the keen interest 
which the boys and giris take in these papers. They 
are eagerly sought for, not only because of the admi- 
rable subject matter 80 perfectly adapted to the tastes 
and wants of young people, but because each popes 
is a special publication. It appeals to the boys to 
have a boys’ paper. t has been amusing to notice 
that in some einnees a boy has accidentally got 
hold of a girls’ paper, but it was soon discarded 
when he discovered it was for girls.—J. M. ANDERSON, 
Supt. First Congregational 8. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Samuel did not live with his father and mother, but, 
almost from his babyhood, had lived with an old man 
named Eli, who was a priest, and had charge of God's 
house. Samuel helped Eli to take care of God’s 
house, which, in those days, was called a tabernacle. 
Eli was a very old man, and nearly blind, and I am 
sure that Samuel often had to lead him about from 
one place to another, fetch things he needed, and 
carry messages for him. Besides doing these things, 
he took care of the lamps that were used in the tab- 
ernacle, and kept them all nice and clean, so that 
they would burn brightly when they were lighted. 
He was always ready to run quickly to obey when 
his blind old master had anything for him todo. He 
was not always saying ‘‘ wait a minute ” like Harold. 
Samuel wore a little white linen dress like the priests, 
and whenever his mother came to see him, she 
brought him a little coat. 

One night, when Eli and everybody had gone to 
bed, just as Samuel was going to sleep he heard a 
voice calling to him. He thought it must be Eli, so, 
without a moment’s delay, he jumped up and ran to 
the old priest's room, and said, ‘‘ Here am I ; for thou 
calledst me.” But Eli answered, ‘‘I called not;... 
lie down again.”” So Samuel went back to his bed. 

Presently he heard the voice calling once more. A 
second time he arose, and, running to Eli, said, 
‘‘Here am I; for thou calledst me.” But Eli said, 
‘IT called not, if, son; lie down again.” 

Once more Samuei went back to sleep, but a third 
time was awakened by the voice calling. This time, 
when he ran to Eli, the old priest said that it must 
be the heavenly Father who was calling, and told 
him what to answer if he heard the voice again. 
Then Samuel went back to his bed and lay down. 
It was not very long before the voice came for the 
fourth time, calling, ‘‘Samuel, Samuel.” At once 
Samuel answered as Eli had told him, ‘‘Speak; for 
thy servant heareth.” Then the heavenly Father 
spoke to Samuel, and gave him a message for Eli. 

he next morning, when the lad heard Eli calling, 
‘*Samuel, my son,” he quickly answered, and told 
Eli all that the heavenly Father had said to him. 


3. TRANSITION. 


Where did Samuel live ? What work did he have 
to do? How did he dress? What was the priest’s 
name? Who spoke to Samuel one night when he 
was going to sleep? Who did Samuel think was 
calling him? What did he at once do? What did 
Eli tell him todo? When Samuel knew that it was 
God who was speaking to him, what did he say? 
When Harold's mother called him, what did he often 
say? Which was the best kind of obedience,—Har- 
old's or Samuel's ? 

4. TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 


When you hear mother calling you some day this 
week, what will you do? Let us bow our heads and 
ask God to help us to be, like Samuel, prompt to 
obey. 

The most difficult thing in the telling of this lesson 
story will be to emphasize the prompt obedience of 
Samuel without making him appear goody-goody. It 
is difficult to suggest the exact words or questions 
to use, so much depends upon the manner and spirit 
of the teacher. There is no place where the fine art 
of story-telling shines forth more brilliantly than just 
at this point. Study the story well. Rehearse every 
phrase and expression in which you attempt to em- 
phasize Samuel's prompt obedience. Aim to leave 
with the scholar the beautiful picture of a child who 
obeyed promptly when spoken to. 


Vil. Picture 
Samuel, by Reynolds. 


[Eprror’s Notz.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions as to 
how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a selected list of 
books useful to prim»~y teachers, will be sent for a two-cent stamp, by 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to subscribers.]} 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


There are no children left out of heaven's Cradle 
Roll. 
a 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY the first four chapters of 1 Samuel to keep 
before your mind a beautiful picture of child 
life, pure amid evil surroundings, and preparing 

unconsciously for the leadership of a nation. You 
are to skow your pupils the way a boy was trained 
for the service of God. 

Point out to on the map, then, about four 
miles north of it, Ramah, the village where, probably, 
Samuel was born. About five miles farther north is 
Bethel. A journey of another hour would bring you 
to the ruins of a village, where Shiloh stood, near 
which is a broad stone terrace. On it, perhaps, was 
once the tabernacle where Eli presided as _ high- 
priest and judge of Israel, and the boy Samuel used 
to light the lamps, and open the doors, and wait on 
his aged teacher. There was to be seen : 

1. The Boy Ministering in the House of the Lord. 
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He was being trained to be a priest (v. 1). He was 
himself an answer to prayer, and his name, which 
means ‘‘ Asked of God.” must constantly have re- 
minded him of it. He did such things as he was 
taught to do for the Lord, and did them cheerfully. 
At the first call in the night he was at his master’s 
bedside. 

The boy who does with all his heart the work ap- 
pointed to him, making it a ministering to the Lord, 
may be sure that the Lord will reveal himself to him. 

2. The Boy Called by the Lord (vs. 2-4). Samuel 
was not expecting any message from God. No one 
was. ‘‘ The word of Jehovah was precious” because 
it was so seldom spoken. ‘‘ There was no frequent 
vision ;” thatis, no acknowledged prophet proclaimed 
any message from him. Samuel did not know how 
God communicated his will to men (v. 7). But just 
to do his will so far as a child knows it is all that is 
necessary to be in readiness to receive communica- 
tion from him. That is the happiest life and the 
wisest preparation for the future. 

3. The Boy Taught by Eli (vs. 8, 9). The high- 
priest was not quick to perceive the experience 
through which Samuel was passing. But when he 
did see, he gave the right counsel. He told Samuel 
to keep quiet when he should hear the call, to answer, 
and then to listen for farther guidance. Samuel was 
twelve years old, a time of life when children often 
begin to think seriously about their future, and to 
wonder what they are to do in this world. Every 
one’s life is a plan of God. The real success in life 
is to find out early what that plan is, and to fulfil it. 
The boy who is perplexed by questions and the pos- 
sibilities before him ought to go to his father or 
mother first, then to his teacher or pastor, to learn 
the meaning of the voices calling to him out of the 
strange land into which he is journeying day by day. 
When Jesus was Samuel's age, he could say to his 
mother that he had already found what was his 
Father’s business, and that he was doing it (Luke 
2: 49). 

4. The Boy Receiving Revelations from the Lord 
(vs. 10-13). It was a strange experience for Samuel 
to have, as his first revelation from Jehovah, words 
of stern rebuke for his guardian and teacher. Yet 
he must have seen the need of it. The evil deeds of 

Eli's two sons were so open that even a child could 
not have failed to notice them. That he grew to be 
a priest with such examples before him shows what a 
noble character he was in his boyhood. Eli's weak- 
ness in failing to rule his own household brought 
ruin on it and on his children and on the nation (vs. 
13, 14). This boy preacher's message is fitting for 
to-day. The lack of faithful parental government is 
wrecking many afamily. But the boy was modest in 
telling the message. He did not speak of it till the 
old man drew it from him by questions. Then he 
told it faithfully (v. 18). 

Every child is called of God to some needed work. 
If he will do what he sees he ought to do willingly, 
he will know what that work is, and, if he follows 
the guidance of God so far as he knows it, he will 
never fail of success in this life, nor of eternal life. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Samuel’s Call. Why was Samuei sent to Shiloh ? 
(1 Sam. 1 : 23, 27, 28.) ow did he fulfil his parents’ 
wishes? (2: 26.) What other boys thus prepared 
themselves for great service to God and men ? (Luke 
1: 80; 2: 51, 52.) What was the consequence of his 
faithful and obedient living ? (1 Sam. 3 : 4.) 

2. Samuel’s Training. Who were trained for the 
priesthood by Eli at Shiloh? (1: 3.) What kind of 
priests were they becoming? (2: 12,17.) How did 
Samuel learn his duties? (2: 11, 18.) Did he learn 
much of the will of God? (3: 1.) Where did he live? 
(v. 3.) 

3. Samuel’s Ministry. How did the boy learn the 
will of God? (v. 10.) What message did he receive 
from God ? (vs. 11-14.) How did he receive the mes- 
sage? (v. 15.) Why did he tell it to Eli? (vs. 17, 18.) 
What came of his faithfulness to duty ? (vs. 19-21.) 

Bos7on. 


4 


God's word comes to those who are faithful to his 
work. 





How much are the odd moments worth to you? Many of 
them can be used at full value if you have a copy of our Pocket 
Edition of the International Lessons for 1903. 25 cents in cloth ; 
50 cents in leather. 











Be very vigilant over thy childe in the April of his 
understanding, lest the frosts of May nippe his blos- 
somes. While he is a tender twig, streighten him; 
whilst he is a new vessel, season him ; such as thou 
makest him, such commonly thou shalt finde him. 
Let his first lesson be obedience, and the second shalt 
be what thou wilt. Give him education in good let- 
ters, to the utmost of thy ability and his capacity. 
Season his youth with the love of his Creatour, and 
make the feare of his God the beginning of his knowl- 
edge: if he have an active spirit, rather rectifie than 
curbe it; but reckon idlenesse among his chiefest 
faults.—Francis Quar/es. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Boyhood of Samuel 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam, 1: 1 to 4: 1a). 
{For each member of the Bible Class.] 


The story of the early years of Samuel is as beau- 
tiful and full of charm as that of Ruth, and is marked 
by the same fine sense of divine purposefulness and 
the adjustment of means to ends. "The portraiture 
is noteworthy, each personality making its distinct 
impression. Little is said by way of description of 
Hannah, but that little means much. Samuel made 
a good start in life by picking out a good mother. A 
thoroughly devout woman she was, wedded to a 
God-fearing man, who dearly loved and greatly re- 
spected her, but could not quite understand her in- 
most self. Gently persistent in her worthy purpose, 
even in the face of Eli’s unmerited rebuke, she was 
at last blessed with a son, whom she consecrated to 
God to be his faithful servant forever. At the earliest 
_— moment she brought him to the temple to 

gin his life for God. He was a lad worthy of such 
devotedness and resolution. In the midst of shame- 
less, flagrant wickedness he retained his innocence 
and goodness, finding universal favor and a stimulus 


_ to normal growth. 


Few there were in those days through whom Jeho- 
vah could speak, who were fitted to respond to his 
bidding. Men almost forgot that Jehovah could re- 
veal himself. But to Samuel, still a young lad, regu- 
larly serving in the temple, God's call came, and he 
found that it was in a language which he could in- 
terpret. Alas! it was a message of doom, yet a just 
one. 

We cannot overestimate the sketches of personali- 
ties found here: The shy, self-contained, sore-hearted, 
loyally religious woman; her proud, jealous, petty- 
spirited, nagging rival; the well-meaning and de- 
voted, but rather helpless, husband; the pure and 
gentle boy, unconscious of the evil which surrounded 
him; the selfish, inconsiderate, contemptible sons 
of Eli, and the amiable, reverent, and humble, but 
irresolute and inefficient, old ruler. Surely the writer 
is entitled to a first-rate literary rank. 

The thought of the study centers upon the character 
and development of Samuel. The disorganization of 
the times and the imperative need of a new order of 
things and of a new type of leadership are very evi- 
dent. Not less clear is the fact that Samuel was of 
the needed type. How he came himself to know 
that God could speak to him and throvgh him is told 
in the beautiful story chosen for the International 
selection. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on these Old Testament studies, and 
containing also practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible 
Class. It will be sent to subscribers for a two-cent stamp by the 
Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Kirkpatrick’s commentary on 1 Samuel in the Cam- 
bridge Bible is very usable, and for ordinary needs 
unsurpassed. It needs, however, to be combined 
with such a book as McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of the 
Historians,” which is more up to date. The only 
complete commentary is that by Professor H. P. 
Smith in the International Critical Series. Stanley, 
‘History of the Jewish Church” (I, 332), is very 
graphic. Any history of Israel will be worth con- 
sulting. 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, iri advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the elass.] 


1. The Ephraimite Family from Ramah. (1.) 
What is told us regarding the numbers and relation- 
ship of the family of Elkanah? (2.) How do we ac- 
count for the manifestation of such sincere religious 
habit in a polygamous family ? 

2. The Mother of Samuel. (3.) Does her portrait 
seem idealized? (4.) What were the distinctive 
traits of her personality ? 

3. His Boyhood Environment. (5.) Enumerate 
the unfavorable conditions among the people and at 
Shiloh. (6.) How may we account for the harmless- 
ness of the evil surroundings to Samuel ? 

4. The Need of a Strong Leader. (7.) What made 
Eli, good as he was, of little value as a leader ? 

5. The Young Prophet. (8.) On what personal 
traits of Samuel does the narrator of the story of his 
call intend to lay emphasis? (9.) In what sense did 
he become a prophet ? 

6. The Work before Him. (10.) What was the 
great need of the people in his day? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 
Personality, environment, opportunity, all count, 
but none of them counts for everything. 
A devoted and wise mothertounts for more than 
any other one factor. 
man may be as good as Eli, and just as inef- 
ficient. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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iM Sit ta 4 — 

1. It is for boys alone. THE Boys’ WORLD is the only Sunday-school paper 
published for boys alone. A mixed paper can never satisfy the boys. Children of 
the juvenile age will associate together, and so will young ple, but the boy 

m ten to sixteen realizes his sex and avoids girls and girlishness. This is 
God's ordained plan for the safety of both. To take note of this, and give the 
boy that which appeals to him and is calculated todevelop true manliness, may 
tide him over this most dangerous period and give him a right start in life. 


2. It is a far more forceful per. Much in a general Sunday-school 
paper does not appeal to boys and is not so intended. hus they are discour- 
aged from reading. THt Boys’ WORLD is all for boys. The articles in it are 
not weakened by being written for readers of both sexes. Writers for its 
columns know to whom they are talking. which enables them to do their 
best work. This is the day of specializing. Men and women who are specialists 
in work for boys are among our writers and compose its editorial force. Its de- 
partments are conducted by educators who have made this special branch of 
work a life study. 


3. It solves the boy problem. Thousands of schools can testify to the 
truth of this. Few workers realize the woeful failure of the Sunday-school 
in holding boys. We can do them no good if they stay away. The ablest workers 
agree that seventy-five boys out of every one hundred are lost to the school. 
Our Christian men come from the Sunday-school. Most boys who leave the 
> Sirians are lost to the church. Surely our American boys are worth 
saving. 


4. It breaks up irregular attendance, .While many boys do not attend, 
those who do are irregular. An examination of the class books would reveal 
astonishing facts as to the attendance of boys—ten to twenty enrolled, with an 
average attendance of four or five. Boys come regularly when the Boys’ WoRLD 
is taken and are sure to respect more highly the school that furnishes it. 


5.1t brings in boys who never attend. Many schools have doubled 
their attendance of boys through taking the pap®r, and others can do this. Boys 
want the paper. and if persuaded to come once will continue to do so. We have 
a@ plan to offer you which will bring them the first Sunday. The paper does the 
rest, 

























6. It builds up a strong school. Many schools of ten or twelve years’ 
standing have still but few young people, because boys and girls leave as they 
rw older. Especially is this true of boys. The purpose of Taz Boys’ WoRLD 

8 to wed boys to the schoo) and insure their standing by it as men. We must 
have attractions in the schoo] stronger than those out of it if we would hold them, 
and Sunday-school workers cannot afford to pass by any attraction which will 
help in doing this. 


7.It is for seven days of the week. In this respect Tue Boys’ WORLD 
is an entirely new departure from the ordinary Sunday-school paper. It treats 
of everything in which boys are interested—home, school, shop, playground, etce., 
as well as church and Sunday-school—and is thus intended to help boys to see 
and apply the principles of the Sunday-schoo! to their own every-day lives. 

8. It teaches applied Christianity. The cure for indifference to the 
teachings of the Sunday-school is to be found in connecting these with every- 
day life. Abstract truth does not ap 1 to the Ly A The pages of Taz Boys’ 
WORLD are full of practical Christian teaching for seven days in the week. 
Christ lived the truth with men and before men, week days and Sunday. 


9. It helps teachers of boys. It is frequently said that incompetent teach- 
ers are the cause of boys leaving the school; but saying this does not provide a 
curs. Teachers of boys’ classes are apt to be badly discouraged. Taking Tue 
Boys’ WoRLD leads boys to care more for the school and its teachings, and 
thus encourages the teacher. The teacher who reads it with her class learns 
much of boys’ ways and how to handle boys, for the best workers with boys 
talk through the paper, and where a class of boys and the teacher read it from 
week to week, there will be a new cord binding them together. 


10. It is a strong teaching force, and one that holds attention. This is an 
age of education through books rather than what is told us. Yet there is little 
study of the Sunday-school Lesson Help, and not much attention is paid to 
that which the teacher says about the lesson. The matter of the Boys’ 
WORLD is preoaeee with the pu of not only delighting but helping boys. 
The best Christian workers spe through its pages and are able to command 
attention. If the school is but a medium of placing this paper in the hands 
of the boys it is by no means a failure. 


11. It bridges the chasm between the boy and the church. Many boys 
in the Sunday-school are out of harmony with its teachings, to say nothing of 
those who stay away. W do boys wish to talk of something else when- 
ever the teacher speaks of ir personal interest in Christ? And why do others 
who give formal assent to what is said show no desire to know more? THE 
Boys’ WORLD editors are fully alive to the delicacy and importance of this 
question. Having the respect and confidence of the boys, they are able as an 
added force to do much to help them. 


12. It does away with hurtful papers for bo 
ous and have a wide circulation. They make the 
the good, by the way it is presented. Ask news-dealers to show you the papers 
which boys are buying, and examine these for yourself. Taz Boys’ WoRLD 
holds up the good as noble, and draws the mind away from pernicious reading 


and idle dreaming, to real and earnest living. 





































Such papers are numer- 
appear more inviting than 
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A new force for the Sunday School. 


Holds bogs in the school and brings in new ones. 

A paper ALL for boys, and for every day of the week. 

Stands for all that is noblest and best in bog life, both for Sunday and every day. 
Conducted by a corps of ablest Christian writers and workers with boys. 














Eight Large Pages Every 
Week for 25 Cents a Year 


Half What Others Ask for Papers of Similar Size. 












Another Paper, for Girls. Publishing a paper 

for seve has necessitated our providing something 

for girls of the same grade. For this reason, we have 

Started a girls’ (paver: called the Girls’ Companion. 
e same 8 


This paper is ize as THE Boys’ WORLD. 
It is prepared on the same general plan. and is fur- 
nished at the 


same — Departments edited by 
specialists are provided in each number. Every 
page is for girls and girls alone. Teachers of girls’ 
classes, as well as the giris themselves, are show- 
ing marked appreciation of this innovation. Spec- 
imen copy sent on application. 





UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 

Circulation of 453,200 reached in eight 
months. THE Boys’ WORLD and THE GIRLS’ 
COMPANION were started last April, when many 
schools had ordered supplies for the year, yet the 
results have been not only an enthusiastic wel- 
come, but an immediate acoption by many, 80 
that, in less than eight months, these papers, 
though intended for only one grade of the school, 
have reached a weekly circulation aggregating 
453.200. Never before has any paper — juvenile or 
adult, religious or secular—achieved so large a 

circulation in so short a time. 
To schools that 


FREE TRIAL OFFERS. j2.e cor yer trie 


Tue Boys’ WORLD or GIRLS’ COMPANION we make 
two free trial offers for the first quarter of 1903. Be- 
sides we furnish free a line of unique helps for making 
the trial a success. 

Offer No. 1. We will furnish you with as many 
copies of THE Boys’ WORLD (or both this and THE 
GIkLS’ COMPANION) for the first three months of 1908, 
as you may desire, absolutely free of cost, on the follow- 
ing terms: 

First. That you send us with your order one-half 
our lowest schoo!l- price for three months. This 
will be three and one-fourth cents per copy, thirty- 
two and one-half cents for ten copies. or sixty-five 
cents for tweuty copies, and 80 on. 

Second. The amount so sent will be credited on 
your next order for papers, provided you continue to 
order from us; or 

Third. We will return the same to you if after care- 
ful trial you write us saying that you do not feel 
the paper (or papers) has proved decidedly better 
than those you have been using. Thus, in either 
case the papers will cost you nothing. 

Offer No. 2. One requiring no money in advance. 
Instead of the above, we will send you as many cop- 
ies of Tut Boys’ WoRLD for the four Sundays of 
January, 1903, as you desire, no money to be sent us with 
order or afterwards. Also, if you wish, as many 
copies of THE GIRUS’ COMPANION as you may desire. 


TRY THE PAPERS IN JANUARY. 

The beginning of the New Year is a time when new 
things are expected, and it is a good time for starting 
the school in better ways. It is the time to wish 
scholars a Happy New Year and talk of new things. 

Our Great Plan of Helping. 

For those trying papers for January we have pro- 
vided a new and novel line of helps to advertise the 
papers beforehand, and thus insure a right start. The 
papers will do the rest. These are sent free of 
charge. They are intended to secure the attendance 
of all members on the first Sunday in January, and 
also a goodly number of new scholars, if you wish to 
increase your membership. 

Announcement Posters. Size 28x42. Two kinds 
one for each of the papers. telling of the coming trial 
and intended to be put up in the school-room. They 
are handsomely printed in colors,gach is tlustrated 
with pictures taken from the New Year’s number 
(paper for Jan. 4). and tells something of the good 
things contained in it. 

New Year Greeting Post Cards. A different 
style for each paper. Cards telling about the papers, 
and urging attendance on January 4th. Intended to 
be sent through the mail to all boys and girls who are 
members of the school, including those long absent. 
Each post card is engraved and printed in colors, 
and forms a handsome New Year greeting, as well as 
a most effective announcement. 

Invitation Post Cards. To be sent to boys and 
girls who are not members of the school, ae | 
them to join on the first Sunday in January. an 
telling about the new papers. Few superintendents 
realize how many suitable names can be easily 
secured to whom these cards may be sent. Two 
styles furnished—one for each (boys and girls). 
Cards handsomely printed in colors. 

Advance Papers for Teachers. Extra copies to 
be given teachers of classes for whom the papers 
are ordered. To interest them in advance and enable 
them to co-operate in making the most of the trial for 
each of their classes. Accompanied by a suitable 
letter of suggestions. 

lanks for Names. For use in the classes, 
enabling the superintendent to easily secure names 
of brothers and sisters of members of the school and 
others of snitable age who do not now attend. 
Accompanied by particulars of plan. 


“ Boys can be attracted to and kept in the Sunday- 
achool. Cay in order to have it so you must bait your 
hook. Mr. her to say, “It is useless for 
spiritual fishermen to fling a bare hook into the stream 
and say, ‘Il command you by apostolic authority to 
bite.” They will not bite thus—boys least of all.”— 
WAYLAND Hovyr, D.D. 

















Some Prominent S. S.Workers Whose 
Schools take the Boys’ Wor pb. 


s . wre, Lawrance, General Secretary International 
. 8. Ass'n. 
ant Bb. Jacobs, General Secretary Illinois State S. 8. 
88'n. 
W. C. Hall, President Indiana State 8S. S. Ass'n. 
Rev. W. A. McKillop, President Wisconsin State 
8. S. Ase’n. 
Rev. C. M. Ritchie, Vice-President Illinois State 
8. 8. Ass'n. 
Dr. C. E. Laird, President of Superintendents’ Union 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and County Normal Secretary. 
W. H. Reynolds, Superintendent Normal Depart- 
ment Michigan State S. 8. Ass'n. 
aan Harry W. Kimball, State Secretary Maine 8. 8. 
sa n. 
H. E. Pratt, President North Dakota State 8. S. Ass'n. 
. ry? Ww. H. Vogler, Normal Secretary Indiana State 
. 8. Ass'n. 
Dr. Humble, State Sunday-school Missionary West 
Virginia S. S. Ass'n. 
Dr. H. E. Kendall, Vice-President Province Nova 
Scotia 8S. 8. Ass'n. 
A. H. Mills, Chairman Executive Committee Illinois 
State 8. S. Ass'n. 
Geo. F. Rich, Secretary N. Dakota State S. S. Ass'n. 
B. Davie, President Alabama State S. S. Ass'n. 
Bishop Fallows, of Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, (D. L. Moody's old 8. 8.) 
Pe 4 E. I. Rexford, President Province Quebec S. 8. 
8s'n. 





What Superintendents Say. 


The boys say,“ It is all right,”’ “It is fine.”—J. P. 
CowAN, Supt. Woodruff Ave. U. P. S. 8., Indianapolis. 
We find an eagerness for your papers that has been 
peal absent heretofore.—W. A. MORRISON, Faith 

. E. 8. 8.. Delaware. Ohio. 

The boys and girls are delighted.—Grace E. Doue- 
LASS, Supt. Marget St. Baptist Bible School, Ames- 
be Mass. 

This is the greatest hitever made. The boys and 
girls are delighted.—CHA8. Boaz, Third Baptist S. S., 
Mattoon, Ill. 

The children are delighted.—Gro. J. Fisuer, Supt. 
Poplar St. Presbyterian Sunday-school, Cincinnati, O. 

he Boys’ World and Girls’ Companion are all you 
have claimed them to be. They are eagerly sought 
after. We wish you every success.—M. O. WARWICK, 
New Westminster, B. C. 

Our school is delighted. They have materially aid- 
ed in increasing our attendance. You have my most 
hearty thanks for issuing such wide-awake papers. 

C. W. HARRIS, First Bapt..8.S.. Mt. Vernon, IIL. 

We are more than pleased with them. Our boys 
and girls are ——s delighted. Allow us to con- 
gratulate you on producing papers which are helpful, 
entertaining and inspiring.—Mrs. EMILY C. FLYNN, 
Asst. Supt. of Free Baptist S. S., West Pike, Pa. 

Our Sunday-schoo! has increased very much. Many 
scholars who have not been coming to Sunday- 
school for some years now come regularly. Every 
one is very much pleased.—SARAH E. DANIELS, Union 
Sunday-school, Belleville, 111. 

Our presiding elder and pastor, as well as our 
teachers, highly approve of the papers. Best assured 
that we appreciate the work you are doing.—F. C. 
Hilgen, Cleveland, O. 

Have. long hoped and trusted that a paper like the 
Boys’ World might be published, and I rejoice that 
my expectations have been fulfilled. — F. M. WIL- 
LIAMB, Seattle, Wash. 

The boys and girls are very much pleased with 

our papers. Their faces seem to light up when I go 
nto the class rooms with the papers.— EDGAR VAN 
ANDALE, Seventh Pres. 8S. 8., Indianapolis, Ind. 

They have created a greater interest in the school 
than anything else that has been tried. The pupils 
are always anxious to get them.—C. C. COLLINS, Supt. 
E. Liberty C. P. 8. S.. Vanderbilt, Pa. 

The papers have been a great help to our Sunday- 
school in bringing back scholars who had wandered 
away. We feel greatly indebted to you for the revival 
your papers have brought about.—Rev. W. R. LEcK- 
LITER, W. E. Baptist Sunday-school, Trenton. N. J. 

The children are delighted with both the papers. 
The reading matter seems inspiring and helpful, cal- 
culated to fill with good thoughts the minds that 
otherwise might be contaminated with light. trashy 
i? S. A. MURRAY, M. E. South 8. 8., Frank- 

n, L 

The papers are very much enjoyed by the Pilgrim 
Congregational Sunday-school. and we owe you a 
debt of gratitude. I think the Boys’ World and Girls’ 
Companion mode] publications for children. When 
I say this, I speak from experience, having been an 
editor myself for more than fifteen years.—G. W. 
Weippiert, Chicago. 

I am much pleased to tell you of the keen interest 
which the boys and girls take in these papers. They 
are eagerly sought for, not only because of the admi- 
rable subject matter so perfectly adapted to the tastes 
and wants of young people, but because each paper 
is a special publication. It appeals to the boys to 
have a boys’ paper. t has been amusing to notice 
that in some instances a boy has accidentally got 
hold of a girls’ paper, but it was soon discarded 
when he discovered it was for girls.—J. M. ANDERSON, 
Supt. First Congregational S. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS OF TRIAL OFFER. ADDRESS, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 36 WASHINGTON STREET, 
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I. 
\ Cleaning Silverware. 
¥ If silverware is Kept clean it does not often have to 
be polished. After using the silver it should always 
. be washed with a suds, made by dissolving some 
shavings of Ivory Soap in warm water, then wiped 
dry and rubbed lightly with a soft paper, a chamois 
skin or a piece of flannel. 
| 4 99'3% Per Cent. Pure. 
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Philadelphia, November 29, 1902 








Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


7 5 ct Five or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 













$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 








One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jonai wil be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent Sree, upon application. 















THE SUNDAY SCHOOz TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


















Please fill out, and cut out this letter, and 
mail it to The Sunday School Times Co. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







Gentlemen : 





Please send to me 






ee, pe Sree specimen 
copies of The Sunday School 


Times for distribution among 








the workers 29 the cececcescvvevsreeseene 
eae \ > Aeeenen Sunday-school. 
Very truly yours, 





if more convenient, order on a postal card 








Prof. Hilprecht 


the central figure to-day in Biblical research, has been for 
many years, and continues to be, an editor of The Sunday 
School Times. He leaves for the East in December to con- 
tinue his great work. Dr. Hilprecht gives to the readers ot 
The Sunday School Times the first news of his own dis- 
coveries, and fresh news of the most important discoveries 
of other scholars in the Orient. 


Clay Trumbull 


the senior editor of The Sunday School Times, by special 
request, has arranged to publish in the paper, from time to 
time personal reminiscences of notable persons and scenes 
in the progress of our nation. Hitherto unpublished anec- 
dotes about several presidents of the United States; glimpses 
of great military, political, and religious leaders; and the 
story of pivotal occasions in civil and religious progress, will 
give exceptional interest to this series. 


Dr. Louis Albert Banks 






has rare power in anecdotal illustration of the Bible. His 
sermons and books teem with illustrations. Never before has 
he brought his powers to bear on the Sunday-school les- 
sons; now he does so every week exclusively in The Sunday 
School Times. 


WILL YOU see to it that a// the teachers and officers and 


adult Bible students in your school have a specimen copy ? 


As many as you need of any one issue, for the asking. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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Gleaned from Conventions 





Notable Home Departments 


R. SCHAUFFLER, in‘a stirring 
address before the District of Co- 
lumbia Sunday-school Associa- 

tion, told of three unusual Home Depart- 
ments of which he has knowledge. The 
first is in a Brooklyn Baptist Church, 
where the Sunday-school proper num- 
bers about five hundred members. En- 
thusiastic interest in the Home Depart- 
ment idea, however, has caused that 
branch of the school to grow to a mem- 
bership of about seven hundred,—larger; 
by far, than the main school. 

About three years ago, the superin- 
tendent of a Presbyterian Sunday-school 
in New York became interested in the 
Home Department, and organized one 
in his school. Being a man of hopeful 
disposition, he fixed his goal at a mem- 
bership of two hundred and fifty. Hard 
work enabled the school to pass that 
mark. Then a five-hundred member- 
ship was set as the possible limit. This, 
too, was reached and passed. An en- 
deavor was then made to increase the 
membership to seven hundred and fifty 
persons, and again success rewarded the 
effort. Next the workers set one thou- 
sand as the enrolment they sought. To- 
day that Home Department contains 
more than a thousand members, — a 
greater number of persons than attend 
the church’s Sunday-morning service. 
What the ultimate membership of that 
Home Department will be, Dr. Schauffler 
is unwilling to prophesy. 

The third incident was told in illustra- 
tion of what can be done with the Home 
Department inrural districts. Upin New 
York State there is a man who has com- 
mand of his own time, and who has be- 
come interested in the Home ‘Depart- 
ment idea. He set to work to apply it in 
the farming country where he lives, and, 
unaided, he has established a depart- 
ment of seven hundred members, scat- 
tered over the country side. These he 
visits regularly (the Department has no 
other visitors), and in the course of his 
work he says he has been in every home 
in the vicinity. What this undertaking 
has meant for organized Christian work 
in the neighborhood can be imagined. 


al 


The Round-House Notice 


CONVENTION speaker once told 
of a visit to a locomotive round- 
house. ‘‘What impressed me 

most,” said he,.‘‘ was a notice, conspicu- 
ously posted, to this effect: ‘ Noengineer 
allowed to take his engine out of this 
round-house with less than one hundred 
and twenty pounds of steam.’ 

‘*I would like to paraphrase that no- 
tice,” added the speaker, ‘‘ for the bene- 





fit of every Sunday-school teacher in the | 


land: ‘No teacher allowed to go to his 


class with less than one hundred and | 


twenty pounds of steam.’ Why, some 


} 


teachers do not even light the fires until | 


they leave home for Sunday-school ! 
How, then, can they expect 
they get to their classes? Preparation 
is not merely important, it is essential. 


An unprepared teacher is as ineffective | 


as a steamless locomotive.” 


‘You are the best Christian some 
person will ever know.” 


‘‘ The fruits of learning may be sweet, 
though the roots may be bitter.” 
~ 
‘* What we need is, not more standing 
committees, but more walking commit- 
tees.” 


‘‘ The time is coming when the church 
will turn the whole of its energy upon 
youth before it has reached the period of 
adolescence.” —PAilip Moxom, D.D. 

< 


wer when | 


| 
| 


tal alertness, spiritual capacity, and in- 
terest in others. 


The representative of the Times has 
seen the blackboard in use at several 
conventions recently, but in only one 
case was inch chalk used, making the 
lettering legible to the entire congrega- 
tion. 


b 
A strong plea for the Sunday-school 
library was made by one convention 
speaker who declared that ‘‘the books 
of the Sunday-school are the main staple 
of reading in hundreds of thousands of 
homes,”’ 


b 4 

An earnest speaker, talking to the 
Maryland convention concerning Sun- 
day-school music, declared that, ‘if 
any kindergarten teacher were to teach 
such meaningless rhymes as we use in 
the nursery of the church, she would be 
proniptly discharged.” 


bd 

The place that modern Sunday-school 
work has achieved in the esteem of 
business men is indicated by the fact 
that one state association has four mil- 
lionaires on its executive committee, 
none of its members being more actively 
interested than they. 

2 

At one state convention the Sunday- 
school flag adopted at Denver was lav- 
ishly used in decoration. This same 
convention displayed perhaps a dozen 
large banners along the walls of the 
place of meeting, ete forth the aims 
and results of organized Sunday-school 
work, 

x 

Primary teachers who may visit Wash- 
ington should bear in mind the fact that 
in the Congressional Library there are 
accessible a great number of Christmas 
and other festival programs, from which 
recitations and suggestions may be ob- 
tained. This is a hint from the District 
of Columbia convention. 

“ 

The extent of the interest of a great 
host of men and women in the practical 
problems of Sunday-school work is some- 
what indicated by the devotion with 
which the day sessions of conventions, 
the places where technical and ‘‘dry” 
subjects are considered, were attended 
by hundreds of earnest men and women. 
. 


x 
The interest of Sunday-school audi- 
ences in anything bearing upon the 
International Lessons is marked. The 
Pennsylvania workers at the Franklin 


'Revell’s New 





R NEW ILLUSTRATED LIS 
First By Author of “Black Rock,” “The Sky Pilot,” etc. First 
Edition Edition 
10,000 Glengarry School Days $9,000 


By Ratpn Connor. 


_ “ His material is magnificent in its contrasts and 
mind as one of the most virile, faithful, and wholesom 


Illustrated. 
The new story fittingly supplements “‘ The Man from Cheaguery (now r4oth thousand). 


‘* His men are sturdy giants of the forest, whose power breathes from every word.” — 7ridune, Chicago. 
“ His field is unquestionably his own.’"—Herald, Boston. 
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Fiction 


t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


opportunities. Ralph Connor is a man to keep in 


ne writets of to-day.” —Pudblic Ledger. 





A True Story of Indian Life 
Two Wilderness Voyagers 


By Franxkurn Wetxes Cackins. Cloth, $1.50. 


The author of “ The Mississippi Bubdle’’ says: 
“Mr. Calkins has done something new. He gives 
us Indians, but they are not merely buckskinned 
manikins. He gives us the West, but without 








Convention counted themselves fortu- 
nate in hearing the senior member of | 
the Lesson Committee, Dr. John Potts, | 
tell how the lessons are chosen, and | 
how and when and where the Committee 


“ 


meets. | 
! 


Three Nuggets from Dr. Potts 


‘‘In the Sunday-school we have, not 
higher, but highest, education.” 


‘The Bible should be the text book | j 


of the Sunday-school and the text book 
in the Sunday-school.” 


‘‘In the Sunday-school the Bible is | 


more a revelation than a literature.” 
> 4 


Thoughts Worth Remembering from 
Miss Finie Murfree Burton 
‘He who works with little children 


must keep his own mind and heart plas- | § 


tic.” 


sign of the stage of his development.” 
‘*It is better for a child to have one 
spiritual truth from many lessons than 
to have many lessons from one truth.” 
‘‘Never suggest that which you do 
not wish done. By injudicious warning 
against an evil, we may create in a 
child’s mind a desire to experiment.” 
‘‘If theory and common sense do not 
agree, throw away the former and cling 


Four characteristics of a successful | to common sense.” 


teacher, as enumerated by Professor 
F. K. Sanders, are teachableness, men- 


‘*I would never talk to a child under 
six years about his heart.” 





‘* The child's interests are a God-given | 















pose—a white story done in red. 





A College Girl’s Story 
Janet Ward A Daughter of 


the Manse 
By*MaArcaret E. SanGster. Cloth, $1.50. 
Moy E. Wilkins oays : ** A really meritorious 
book for girls is, since Miss Alcott faid down her 
pen, so unusual; but here is one which meets well 
the need. .. . An absorbing story ; it is full of in- 
terest for the general public as well.”’ 





A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of 


By Atrrep H. Henry. 


“He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve 


sensational or overdrawn about his 
the story of a ruined life. 


r2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


icture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending—a page torn from 
None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in the same class 
with this really strong story.’’— Commercial Advertiser. 


the Prophet 


wer. There is nothing lurid or 





By Author of “ Fishin’ Jimmy” 


Aunt Abby’s Neighbors 


By Anne TruMBULL SLosson. Fully illustrated. 
ramo, cloth, $1.00. 


“* A book you will read and treasure, laugh over 
and cry over, read at odd moments, or study and 
mark and learn from. You'll give it away and 
have to get another copy.’’— Zhe S. S. Times. 





By Author of “A Lily of France" 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism. By Caro.ing 
ATWATER Mason. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ Has only one fault—it isn’t long enough. Would 
that other story-tellers could write so pungently or 
engrossingly as to make readers long for more. She 
capes her material with rare skill.’’—Boston 

‘obe. 





Where Coal is King 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


Jacob Riis says: ‘‘ It interested me greatly... . 
‘It is a series of dramatic human scenes, some 
intensity, sometimes touched with humor. 
mond’ 


FIFTH EDITION 


Those Black Diamond Men 


By WitiiaM F, Grippons. 


t : It is written from plain, heartfelt interest in the ‘ black 
men, and the brisk action of the story holds the attention firmly.’’— Zhe Outlook. 


The Coal-Miner’s Story 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


More power to his elbow.” 
times with thrilling incidents, sometimes of yy ~ 
ja- 





A Tale of Two Continents 


A Chinese Quaker 


By Neue BiessinG-Evster. Cloth, $1.50. 
“In this ‘unfictitious’ novel Mrs. Eyster has 


embodied Oriental picturesqueness with Occiden- 
tal progressiveness, and the romantic element is 
charmingly interwoven.”” 


Sun Francisco Examiner. 





F' EMING H. REVELI 








A Story of Power and Purpose. 

’ A Study of 
Fool’s Gold $7i0¢ 
A Novel by Annirz Raymonp STILLMAN. §1.>50. 

** A veritable literary inn. ... A plot that is out 
of the ordinary. ... Displays unusual skill. ... A 
wholesome stimulant after the incessant cries for 
recognition from so much that is pernicious.” 
Boston Transcript. 
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a 
P esent Worth a 


WEBSTER’S 
| INTERNATIONAL 
| DICTIONARY 


The One Great 
Standard Authority 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 
Various Styles of Binding. 
The New Edition has 25,000 new words and 
phrases. 2864 pages. 5000 illustrations. 
LET US SEND YOU FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation” which affords 
j an iustructive evening’s entertainment. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G.&C.MerriamCo.,Pubs.,Springfield,Mass. 


AS 
eV 


i.A Gift Worth Giving} 
















In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
| ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 


the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 


| saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


| knowledve in so small a space 


“HELPS”? THAT HELP 


Bible students to find at once what they are looking 
for, are alphabetically arranged in 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series. These “ Helps” 
are illustrated from recent photo- 

aphs and contain the Concise 

ible Dictionary with Combined 
Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas 

“In no other Teachers’ Bible is there such a wealth of 
i "Christian Observer. 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. All styles of bindings 
and sizes of type. For sale by all beokestien or send 
for catalogue to 


Nelson & Sons, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St.. New York, 





| A Short 
Pencil Story 


Once upon a time there was a 
man who didn't like 


DIXON’S 


Crophite Pencils 


Justone man. The exception 


that proves the rule. Write 
for free booklet A C 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, 
N. 3. 








| a ‘- 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School limes. 
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For 
Bible 
Readers 


is the only illustrated monthly” magazine 
and is the recognized authority a 

tural investigation. 
teachers, Y. M. C. A. leaders, and thinki 
should be without it. As a 
publishers offer to send (postpaid) 


The Biblical World 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Three 
Months 
25 Cents 


devoted exclusively to Bible study, 


méfern and progressive methods of scrip- 
It is an indispensable aid to clergymen, Sunday-school 


ing laymen. If fact, no Bible reader 


special inducement to interest new readers, the 


A Beautiful Photo-Engraving (119 in.) of the Garden 
of Gethsemane with a Three Months’ Trial Subscription 


This offer i§ made for a limited time only. 


Send in your subscription NOW. 


The regular subscription price of the Biblical World is $2.00 a year. 


The University of Chicago Press 


5742 Ellis Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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= Some Facts Concerning the 





BIBLE STUDY UNION GRADED LESSONS 


(The Blakeslee Lessons) 
For twelve years these lessons have made steady progress, and their excellence is now gener- 


ally recognized. Their remarkable success has been due to their intrinsic merit. 


They 


are practical, interesting, and instructive, and meet the needs of progressive and wide-awake 


Sunday-schools. 


(axrnacts From CinouLan “ QuasTiONS ano ANSwens”) 


by a is Their Character? 

They are evangelical but undenomina- 
cant and form a system of connected and 
graded Bible study embodying the best educa- 

nal princip! 


How Do They Differ from the Inter- 
national Lessons? 

Ans. They afford a systematic and progres- 
sive course of study; they present subjects 
comprehensively and connectedly; they are 
based on entire Scripture sections instead of a 
few verses; they are graded in material as well 
as in methods; they are undated and can be 
used at any time. 


Full information, with course of study, etc., sent 


What Results from Their Use? 


Ans. They induce the study of the Bible itself 
rather than of books about the Bible; they in- 
crease attendance and interest In the Sunday- 
school; they secure more and better work by 
both teachers and pupils; they awaken new en- 
thusiasm in Bible study; and they give young 
people in Stinday-school a good knowledge of 
the Bible. In thus accomplishing the great edu- 
cational purpose of the Sunday-school they pre- 
sent the essential truths of the Gospel so fully 
as to accomplish Its still greater spiritual purpose. 
The testimony on these points is conclusive. 


on request, Specimen copies free. Address 
95 South Street 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, g0Sfon, Mess. 














Books on the 


Sunday = 


School by H. Clay Trumbull 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School 


A series of lectures on the origin, 


8vo, $2.00 


mission, methods, and auxiliaries of 


the Sunday-school, forming the Lyman Beecher lectures delivered before 


Yale Divinity School in 1888. 


It constitutes an historical and systematic 


presentation of the subject in all its phases, to be found nowhere else, and 
entitling it to rank as an authoritative work in its special field. 


A Model Superintendent 


12mo, $1.25 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International 


Lesson Committee. 


It is an object lesson, showing how a pre-eminently 
successful superintendent actually did his work. 


As a record of his varied 


activities in the Sunday-school world, it cannot fail to be a most inspiring 


and suggestive book for Sunday-school 


Teaching and Teachers 


workers, 


12mo, $1.25 


This work is probably the most popular hand-book on Sunday-school 
eng ever issued, over thirty-four thousand copies having been sold to 


the present time. It is a study of the 
Work, and the other Work of the Sunda 
teristic of the volume is its attempt at 
with the avoidance of purely technical 
able, and is adapted to the ordinary 


Sunday-school Teacher's Teaching 
y-school Teacher. A special charac- 
completeness in a systematic order, 
terms. Its style is eminently read- 
teacher’s comprehension, while the 


whole structure of the work is based on sound philosophical principles. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Christian Literature Department 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 











The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





December 14, 1902. Our Fellowship. 
Psa. 133 : 1-3; 1 Cor. 12: 12-27. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—“ That they may be one’’ (John 
17 : 11-23). 

TUES.—One fold (John to ; 11-16). 

WED.—One bread, one body (1 Cor. 10: 
16, 17). 

THURS.-—"' Diversities of operations’ (1 
Cor. 12 : 1-6). 

FRI.—All one in Christ (Gal. 3 : 26-29). 

SatT.—One Lord, faith, baptism (Eph. 4: 
1-6). 
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|or the body 


In what ways should Christ’s churches be 
united ? 


How can Christians manifest to the world 
their real unity? 


How does Christian Endeavor increase the 
fellowship of the churches? 


HE church—that is, the great com- 
pany of Christians—is the body of 
Christ. All the members of the 

body constitute a perfect unity. There 
is no schism or warfare in it. Each 
member has its own functions which are 
necessary to the health of the whole 
body, and these functions each member 
must discharge in full obedience to the 
common head. Here are only a few of 
the lessons of the body-metaphor: 

1. No member of the body can hold 
aloof from the rest, regarding itself as 
superior and the others as inferior. To 
do this injures the whole body. If the 
hand were to refuse to serve the heart, 
or the heart the hand, there would be in- 
stant harm and disease. It is wicked 
and suicidal for any — of Christians 
to deny its corporal relation to other 
Christians. We are one body if we are 
Christians. 

2. No member of the body has any 
gravee. for special pride or for special 

miliation because of the work given it 
todo. All are necessary, and the sign 
of honor is not the wor " assigned, but 
the fidelity with which it is done. 

3. There can be no conceivable justifi- 
cation of waramong the members. Want 
of co-operation would be fatal enough, 
but if the hand should pluck out the eye, 
or the teeth destroy the tongue, it would 
be madness. And it is not wrong to 
speak in just such plain terms of con- 
troversies among Christians, or those 
acts by which they prey upon one an- 
other, and so injure the y of Christ. 

4. The body must act together as a 
unit. The only way it can do this is by 
obeying one common head. That is 
what our physical bodies do. That is 
what the spiritual body of Christ should 
do. Whatever order comes down from 
the Head should be obeyed instantly. 
The members of the body do not argue 
about such orders, or question their wis- 
dom, or temporize, or delay. They obey, 
and they obey so fast that often it is im- 
possible to measure, even by the fraction 
of a second, the time that passes between 
the command and its obedience. 

But there is this difference. The 
members of the body are not conscious 
servants. They obey automatically. 
We are God's free children. We can 
disobey if we will. And, alas! how often 
we will. We ought to remember that 
willing to disobey is the same thing as 
willing to hurt, both Christ and the body, 
and ourselves as members of the body. 


Have we lived to-day as members of 
Christ’s body ? 

If it hurts us to think of hurting Christ 
of Christ, we have a safe- 


| guard of assistance in refraining from 


all such injury. 

Can any one be truly a member of 
| Christ’s body who despises other mem- 
bers, or who will not associate with them, 
or who would even injure them ? 

The church ought not to be one in the 
sense of all being one hand or one eye, 
but it ought to be one in the sense of 
being one body in which hand and eye 
never quarrel, but work together in 
perfect confiaence and love. 
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Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Postal Card Packets 





21st SBASON. 

Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention. Pirst 7 Packs, 
ange for $3,9°, ,.' 10 

’ » $5.80. 
No. 1. Por $4 cts., 17 Xmas Corde and Novelty. 
a e9 39 Vine Cards 
o -_ = $1.68, 5 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
“4 “* Giee> 40 Fine Postal Cards, includ- 
ing 6 transparent cards, 
venirs of ‘ton. 
* 8. ** S4cts., 20 Fine Postal rds 
(all different). 
vs $- ei 5-8. | Beautiful Calendars. 
4 (all different.) 
ao 8. pe 27 Se. 10 Xmas Corde, 
" ‘* 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
- 10. 7 34 cts., 25 Sunday-school Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


a Special packets and lots put up to order 
TEACHERS Por $1.08. 50 Cards, no two alike 
Por 54 cts.,25 Cards,no two alike 
Samples Paper, by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Fut CircuLARS ON APPLICATION 


XMAS GARDS 





PACKETS 

A. 20 Christmas Cards (single), all different. . . 15c. 
B. 12 Embossed Xmas Cards (single) all different, 15 
C. 20 Folded Xmas Cards, all different . . 25¢. 
D. 20 Fine Xmas Cards and Dainty Booklet 50 
E. so Beautiful, single and folded, Xmas Cards, 

best assortment ever offered. . . . . q 
F. 6 Handsome Booklets, all different. . . . . . 50c 
Gi, op Gyms ee Rc ik ee Rt 20c. 


z cent each: 60 











BEAUTIFUL CARDS cents per 100, up 
© § cents each. 
HANDSOME CALENDARS 3." 
DAINTY CANDY BOXES #22: #2. 
livery, 35 cts. per 100 B additional. 
Our 88 page Holiday Catalogue 
containing illustrations and de- 
scriptions of our immense stock 
of Cards, Calendars, Booklets, 
Books, Xmas Novelties, besides 
our large line of supplies for your 
church and Sunday-school. 
MacCalla & Co., Inc. 
249 Dock Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
C ' rr BOOKLETS, CALENDARS 
Our goods are the most artistic and the cheapest ever 
offered. Large and handsome cards, 1o for sc. Finer 
cargo, 1, 2, 3 and sc. each. Elegant booklets, 4, 5, 
10¢. ; ies by the dozen. Artistic Calendars, 7C., 
aoe. ond u Samples of all, 25c. Worth double. 
Catalogue ree. MARCH BROS., Lebanon, Ohio. 
16 cents a pound 
delivered free of freight. (Our candies include 
chocolates. ) me as regularly sold for 
cents to 35 cents per pound. For 
CHRISTMAS AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL FESTIVALS 
Will pack them, assorted, in handsome half- 

und and one-pound boxes, and will deliver, 

ree of freight, within five hundred miles of 
Philadelphia, for orders of fifty-pound cases, 
at 16 cents per pound, net eoah. 

We are wholesale confectioners, in business 
since 1833. We guarantee the candies to be 
absolutely pure. Refer to any Commercial 

Agency. Send 10 cents for cy 
qeor: MILER 4 SON CO. 
256 ith Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Children’s 
Popular Annual 


SUNDAY 


New Volume 
for 1903 

A book of delight- 
ful stories and poetry 
for old and young 
All new matter,with 
2s0 original illustra- 
tions. 

Illuminated board 
covers. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. 


B. & J.B. Young & Co. 32? Rect yeit 
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NOVEMBER 29, 1902 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








WILDE’S 
BIBLE 
PICTURES 


Our pictures are conceded to be the most satis- 
factor issued, from every standpoint. We have 
spare neither money nor labor to procure the 
finest possible subjects, and then these have 
been reproduced with extreme care. We are 
constantly adding to our list new subjects, many 
of which can be used in connection with the 
International or any special series of Sunday- 


school proeeesl 
nt each, fist of rk Send for 
caeaiar giviag full list of Saar (No 
orders for less ee fe 


copies received.) 

Size of cards, 6 x8 
Note: We also sell Wilde’s Bible Pictures 
mounted on heavy gr mat,7 xf 9 Ae beveled 
edges, 5 cents eac -00 per 100; plain edges, 
4 cents each, lots of 25 or more, 3 cents. Postage 
at the rate of 4 cents each. Picture catalog free. 


Co 


This, our new set of pictures, consists of repro- 
auctions of the masterpieces of both ancientand 
modern masters. This series of pictures is far 
ia advance of a foe J which has ever been 
brought before the public, for not only are they 
reproductions in form, but even the very color- 
ings of the maste jeces themselves are repro- 
duced in all their richness and beauty. 

From a to time the appended list will be 
enlarged. 

The size of the card is about 7 x 10 inches. 
Bach picture is enclosed in a neat portfolio. 
Price of the Colorgraph is 35c. ea., 


MADONNA DEL GRAN DUCA. By Raphael 
8ST. CECILIA ° 4 Raphael 
MADONNA OF “THE CHAIR By Raphael 
MARY’S VISIT To ELIZABETH. ” By lbertinellé 
CORONATION OF oar VIRGIN By Botticeilé 
MADONNA AND CHILD . . Muril 

8ST. ANTHONY OF FAD UA -. By Murillo 
HOLY FAMILY By Andrea del Sarto 


Raphael’s Cartoons 


These seven cartoons are in South Kensington 
Museum, Londun. They illustrate scenes in the 
lives of St. Paul and 8t. Peter. Ever since these 
magnificent designs were rescued by Rubens and 
restored to the art world, a special interest has 
been felt in them, because t ey are believed to 
be entirely the work of Ra _ own hands. 

We take pleasure in offering fine Ax roductions 
of these cartoons, each prin eavy plate 
paper, 1x9 inches in size, and accompanied 
an able description ; all being enclosed in a cl 
portfolio. ce, 56 cents, postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston Chicago 














Many superintendents give copies to teachers. 
Teachers supply scholars. Thousands of teachers 
carry and use it, All are enthusiastic in its praise. 


THE GIST 
OF THE 
LESSONS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


By R.A. Torrey 


Supt. Moody Bible 
institute, 


Bound in real leather. 


Only 25 Cts. 


Every word counts. 
Starts one thinking. 
Gets at heart of lesson. 
Vest-pocket size. ‘Three full pages each lesson. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Pubs., 


158 Fifth Avenue. New 
63 Washington isee, Chicago. 




















TOO PRETTY TO our New 

THROW AWAY! Cstalogues 
Kaa af all publishers Chrtetmas Decorations 

tote sae: — list of nt ap ak and Newest 


a 
ine of Sunday-Sch Supplies with full de- 
ior OF pikes fein ing A, — a comp! 
st oO} , iu illustrat showing t » etc. 
The acct and most Fr a cate- 
we have ever issued. free. 


Ane ICAN SAN BAPT 1st TIST PUB. SOCIE SOCIETY. 














CHURCH CALENDARS } 


Noh = 


Wiens y. The Press, Orange, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—FREE! 


Our are the most artistic and chea) ever offer- 
ed. d Se for postage, and we will free samples 
our di ues. 


n LEBANOK, OnIO. 


a ener : 











Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





‘Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 





| The General Secretary of the Internationa] Sun- 
| day-school Convention will answer here questions 
| on Sunday-school matters that are of general in- 
| terest. If not answered here, they will be replied to 
rsonally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
ox,’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Should scholars’ wishes and preferences be 
| specially consulted when placing them in a| 
| class? 


| Not asa rule, if the school is graded. If | 


| a new scholar ‘would be properly classified | 
in the class of his choice, all well and good, 

| For instance, if there are several classes in 
which the scholar could be properly placed, 
| it is well to give him his preference, unless 
| that class is already full. Te will be impossi- 
| ble, however, to maintain any system of 
| grading which is worthy of the name, if new 
| scholars are permitted to enter any class they 
| choose. We should learn a lesson from the 
public schools on this point. 





Do you believe in one or more special ‘* vis- 
itors’’ in a Sunday-school to look after indi- 
vidual members of classes, or should every 
teacher visit the members of his or her own 
class? 

Special ‘visitors’? can do much good, 
and may be profitably used to look up ab- 
sentees, visit the sick, etc. But the one 
| person whose visit counts for the most in 
such cases is usually the teacher. A teacher 
who delegates this important part of her 
work to another loses one of her best oppor- 
tunities. Yet there are teachers who are 
unable to do much, if any, visiting. Let the 
teacher always go, if possible. The special 
** visitor’? may go too, but not for the pur- 
pose of relieving the teacher,—unless it is 
necessary. 





Should the teacher try to get the scholars to 
study at home? 

Home study should always be encouraged. 
One of the best ways to secure it is by tact- 
fully assigning specific work to individual 
scholars, adapted, of course, to their diftering 
abilities. One scholar might be given a geo- 
graphical reference to study up; another, the 
finding, by a concordance or reference Bible, 
other Bible passages bearing on a part of the 
lesson ; another, an illustration of the lesson 
truth out of actual life during the week ; and 
soon, Ofe of the simplest and best methods 
is to prepare half a dozen questions on the 
coming lesson, written on sheets of paper 
with spaces for written answers, and give a 
set to each scholar the week in advance. 

But the teacher must be able to teach ef- 
fectively a class that has not prepared the 
lesson at home. The teacher who says that, 
because the class will not prepare, therefore 
she cannot teach them, is a confessed failure. 





Has a Sunday-school in first-class working 
order any need of, or duty toward, the Inter- 
national Sunday-school work ? 

Yes, it has the same need that the little 
sister has of her big brother. Compara- 
tively few Sunday-schools would be in the 
** first-class working order’’ they are now if 
it had not been for the stimulating, energiz- 
ing, educating influences which have grown 
out of the International Sunday-school work. 
The International organization fosters and 
multiplies Sunday-school conventions so that 
there are nearly twenty thousand interde- 
nominational Sunday-school conventions held 
every year in North America. The Sunday- 
school convention is the mother of Sunday- 
school improvement. A very large majority 
of the schools which get their eyes open to 
better things do so in Sunday-school conven- 
tions, because here the weak are brought 
into contact with the strong, and both are 
benefited. The International System of 
Lessons, which has done more to do away 
with sectarianism, to popularize Bible study, 
to put the Bible into the hands of the com- 
mon people, to multiply choice and inexpen- 
sive Bible exposition, is but one of the 
many blessings which have come to our 
schools through this agency. All schools 
which enjoy these blessings ought to sup- 
port the International work, not only by their 
gifts, which is the smallest thing asked, but 
by their hearty co-operation. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS—THE PERRY PICTURES 


The World's Great Paintings. 





ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDs. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, " Box 138, 


nd all mai 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 


Order to- aay. You will wish to order again 
when you see how beautiful they are for Holi- 
day Gifts. 
25 cents for 25 Art pibjecte, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 On Life ° rist, or 25 
Landscapes, or 25 Dogs, Kittens, and Horses, 
or 25 Famous Men, or 25 Authors and Poets, 
or 2; For Children. Each set in a Portfolio. 
A choice Holiday Gift. Or 13 Pictures in 
Cie or 5 Extra Size (10X12), or A beautiful 
Art Booklet, or Art Booklet-Madonnas. 
The one-cent pictures are six to eight times 
af tee _= this picture. 
for any two sets in first para- 
gente Ape 11 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, or 
rifolio 25 Pictures, New York Edition, 7X9. 
ms of Art. 

Or $1.00 for any four 25 cent sets, or our 
beautiful 1902 Christmas Set, No. 1, 120 pic- 
tures, no two alike. Or Christmas Set, No. 2, 
120 pictures all in the New Boston Edi ition, 
Nos ar. Or 120 Perry Pictures, your own 

rom 2,000 subjects 
wet) CENT BAC for 25 or more, 
120 for $1.00, STPAID 

Send three two-cent pak ~z catalogue 
with 1,000 minature illustrations and two 
sample onacaie 


Malde Fifth A » New York; 
: mail — Fh to Maiden = . 








Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 


Reference 





TEACH E RS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 





The Grand Prize for Book- 
binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


BIBLES 








just Issued ! 


A superb large-type edition. 


Oxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 


The thinnest reference Bible in the world. Also the 


Oxford Sunday-School Bible Illustrated 
Recent Issues!’ Oxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 


Reference—Concordance— ‘I eachers. 


An ideal gift for a 
Sunday-sc hool scholar. 





For sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City J 


Send for catalogue. 














SUNDAV-SCHOOL Examine this 


a few pieces that they care to use 
of real service to them.’ 
ee glad to inv 
1 2 mas. 
Eons “ 


lk +P P. 
30c. for a copy of the book. 





If you wish to fice Ge: the. standard of Sunday-cchoa! = sagate this book will suit you. 

k before adopting a new son T 

70 Hymns, Orders of Service, Prayers, etc. 
Ho per 100 copies. Sample copy, 35c. postpaid. 


and Orders pf Service, Prayers. With Offices seal Develisa and Supplemental Graded 
yy owe or i Children in the Sunday-school and the Home. 
TH Sido ~y “yh | ae Pe is Beisimors: Bafislo, ote. we t 4b 
m reserved for Kutus iller, repare the latest an st 
anita roo. * sdeaiees of pongs for the Primary Class. Une - ‘the o inat collections I have ever 


examined. The author believes that even little children should be 
a high -. combined with words that are worth storing in the mind and heart 
ef the child. ... Teachers who have learned from experience that many books 

will find be their surprise, that all the pieces in this boo 
35¢. per co 
Sdeare 32mo, 724 pages, bound in cloth’ & 
THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1308 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nf to wice the size of othe ers. 
oth binding. and the price only 








taught music of 


contain oaly 


cents in quantities,not pre- 
ponte pF 4 illustration, two-color 








New Christmas Music 


Jwo beautiful Christmas S.S. Services by Adam 
Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, “‘ The Dayspring” and 
“The pldnight Song;”’ full of rich, melodious, and 
dignified carols, choruses, exercises, éte.; 5c. per copy 
(for roc. we send each with a beautiful 1901 service 
alee). $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid ; $4.25, prepaid. 

Also you can obtain 13 beautiful Christmas arols 
with ex: other hymns in ‘* Uplifted Vo "a new 
kind of a S.S. hyran book by Adam roms and R, 
Frank Lehman. Unusual endorsements; phenomenal 
sales. Send 30c. for examination copy, includin, free 
samples of above et (Money refunded i 
is returned in on 5.00 per hundred. Speci- 
men pages free; also te al plan for Th these 
books without drawing on your S. S. treasur 

A Christmas Cantata, Fora delightful Christmas 
entertainment, Mr. Geibel’s Cantata “ Christmas with 
the Pixies”’’ is unexcelled ; full of merry choruses, 
solos, humorous features. For few or many children ; 
not difficult. gec. per copy (for soc. we send it with 
another cantata of a previous years 3 .0o per dozen, 

aa For ‘“" oo we send three be auth I sacred solos in 
sheet form Adam Geibel. Regular price, $1.80. 
Wrise us aboot Free Christmas Anthems to choirs. 


Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





WHAT 


Church Brmns .. 
Gospel Songs 


CHURCH 
1S TO Aut oe RVICES 


Poung People’s 
HSongs of Praise 


YOUNG 
IS To aut. PEOPLE'S 
MEETINGS 
Bach, 26¢. Send for returnable sampies 
THE BIGLOW 4 MAIN CO., new vonnea 

















Novel Christmas Entertainments 


NEW DIALOGS AND PLAYS. _ For Children 
and Young Folks. 4 offun. Sensible. asc. 
A SURPRISED GRUMBLER. A 5S 
y m4 rr eat hit. sc. 


STAR MARCH AN D DRILL. ForGirls. Easy, 


FIN DE SIBCLE Matiies. Songs, Recita- 


tions, and other features. For all grades. 
We have many other entertainments of ali kinds. 
Send for complete catalog of Christmas uisites. 


MARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO 


tains new faee 
— Price of each 
samples of our three be Dest, ane 


AYEAEA? bet Soe" ie AND is 


postpaid, 30c. Guatogee free. 
iON by fey Peoria. price ee i by Gabriel, 
ce 40c.,aretwo ve excellent Christmas cantatas 
‘or “Choir. Catal Tribing these and others. free, 
a ares = ———— contains 


10c. per copy. 
x7.) ao . William 86. 














Order early. GED. 





When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


ARE THE LEADERS. 
Four New Ones This Yeer, with 


i || Full Orchestration -::,. 


SEND 106. FOR SAMPLES. 











1 Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, ay Press, $5. 
Larger size, $18. oney saver. Hig 
profits printing for others. Type-set- 
ting easy, rules sent. Letge lor cata- 





log, to fac- 
tory. THE PREGS Ch. ERIDER CORE. 
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Nobody else 
apparently dares 
put his name on 


his lamp chim- 
neys. 
MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Faburgh. 


More About Money-Raisiag 


The questions rfided by a recent brief de- 
scription of the money-raising plan for use 
churches, and Sunday-school 
classes, call for further explanation which 





by societies, 


we hope will cover the majority of the points 
brought up. 
posit of any kind need accompany the photo- 
graphs of your church and pastor to the 
manufacturers of the souvenir pin-trays, the 
New Method Co., 1058 E. 60th St., Chicago. 

From their booklet and order blanks, 
which are sent to any address, you will learn 
that the 200 satin-finished aluminum pin- 
with the photographs of church and 
pastor reproduced in the bottom of each 
souvenir, are sent, express prepaid, to any 
church or society forwarding an order and 
the necessary photographs. The company 
is to be paid for the souvenirs only when the 
members have sold enough to have the re- 
quired amount in the hands of the treasurer. 
It will be seen that, as the pin-trays cost but 
12% cents each, and sell for not less than 
25 cents each, the cash profit to the society 
or or church on the order of 200 is $25.00. 


hurch Cushions 


We make church cushions 
which do not pack down nor 
harbor dust and vermin. Send for 
catalogues of Ezybed Mattresses, Cushions, etc. 


The A. A. Bohnert Company, 
Dept. 22, Cincinnati, Ohic. 


Individual Comznunion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 


trays, 























“TSSIT SUES 10. LE LET 


Felon " Moving — from Europe eae ie America. 
new. Write fc. circulars, terms, dates, etc. 
Fit, DECKER & CO., 186 Fifth Avenue, N. 








loyed during the 
ri 4 public exk: sitions a with ROS 
terms cA, pores ~~ 8 Littl oe oa 


MeALLisTE Mis. Optician, 49 Nassau 


YMYER ae 
CHURCH 


io Cinclanall Bell Foundry Co. Cincinnail, 0. 
CHURCH BELLS ancreat 


end F PEALS 
Best Superior Copper 
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| Oregon. 


Absolutely no money or de- | 


Y. ° 
| 


MAKE mONEY-EVENINCS. | 


The Whitman Controversy 


(Continued from page 638) 


turned into agg to-day. Armed thus with 


authority from t 


out for the Mississippi Valley, where he by the | 


11th of May had gathered over two hundred 
families to make this very northwest of the 
Northwest ours. 

To us on this coast it seems like going out of 


the way to rap nd his purpose in going East to | 


Washington during that bitter winter, which 
was none other than to save Oregon to these 
United States. Surely some one must have 
carried the word, for we acted in time to save 


it. The trip is a matter of history. No other 
like hero is on record who made it. ‘The facts | 
fit the time and the circumstances. A wily 


enemy was on hand to wrest the land from us. 


He was hindered. Some message must have | 


been carried by some messenger. Let the 
hostile critic discover another who so well fits 
the place as Dr. Marcus Whitman, the great, 
the loyal, the sacrificing Christian American. 
T. W. OTIs. 
Another Letter Which 
lells Its Own Story 
NAPLES, N. Y., October 11, 1902. 
My mother, Alice Whitman Wisewell, was 
the only sister of Marcus Whitman, and he told 
her freely on that visit that he came to see Presi- 
dent Tyler and Secretary Webster to prevent a 
overnment sale of the vast region then called 
Gonna to the English for a cod-fishery, and 
thereby secure it to the United States. 
fact on which 1 am willing to make oath. 
(Mrs. G. G.) ; 
MARY ALICE WISEWELL CAULKINS. 


The Rev. S. W.. Pratt, of Campbell, 
N. Y., sends The Sunday School Times 
several interesting items of evidence : 


dt isa 


From One who Enew of 
Whitman’s Mission at the Time 
BAYNEVILLE, KAN., February 26, 1902. 

I was born in 1827, and I distinctly remem- 
ber, when I was sixteen years old, that Markus 
Whitman stayed all night at my father's (Wi- 
lard Fay's) while on his way from Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, to Oregon. And it 
has, as far as I know, always been unques- 
tioned that it was his business to go to Wash- 
ington to tell the authorities there of the great 
natural resources of Oregon, and try to have the 
people there in Washington understand it, so 
as not to have the United States boundaries 
moved, and that what he told-Webster and 
Tyler was the means of the matter being settled 
as it is. What has been written about Whit- 
man and his wife in the Prattsburg papers and 
other sources are things I well remember. . . . 

My sister, Mrs. Helen M. Foster, of Pratts- 
burg, who is older than I am, may remem- 
ber things I have forgotten about his visit. I 
know and remember well that that was his 
business there at Washington. I now remem- 
| ber distinctly hearing Mark Whitman tell my 

father that the authorities at Washington prom- 

ised him nothing should be settled about the 

boundary until the matter had been thoroughly 
| investigated. F.. FAY. 


| Attest: S. W. PRATT, Campbell, N. Y. 


An Interview with the Sister of the Above 

In an interview with Mrs. Helen W. Foster, 
sister of F. Fay, held at her home in Pratts- 
| burg, New York, November 6, tgo2, she said : 
wes | | was born April 9, 1826. I remember that 

| Marcus Whitman stayed all night at my father's 
| (Willard F ay'’s) on his way from Washington. 
| He and my father stayed up late at night talk- 
| ing about his trip, and my brother was with 
them. I have no recollection of what Whitman 
| 








said, so as to give his words, but I heard my 
father tell often what Whitman said to him at 
the time of his visit, —that he came from Oregon 
to save the country to the United States, and 
went to Washington and saw Webster and Ty- 
ler for this purpose. I heard this account from 
the time of Whitman's visit until | was married 
and left home in 1850. My father died in 1871. 


| Altest: S. W. PRATT, Campbell, N. Y. 


N. Y., November 8, 1902. 
The writer was pastor of the Presbyterian | 





CAMPBELL, 


1, 1872-77. The traditions of the place con- 
cerning Whitman were in harmony with Mrs. 
Foster's memory of what her father said. I 
often heard the story more fully from Mr. J. H. 
Hotchkin, 


| self. Direct evidence cannot now be obtained, 


but hearsay evidence corroborative is abundant | Nuts, I might be ailing yet. 


| in Rushville, Naples, and Procuberg, 
. W. PRATT. 


An Eyewitness of Whitman en Route 
CANE VALLEY GEYSER, LINCOLN Co., 
NEBRASKA, October 16, 1902. 

I am the eldest child of Dr. Theoron Bald- 
win, so long associated with college work. He 

was from Sep to 1844 president of Monticello 
Female Seminary at Godfrey, Illinois. I went 
with my father and mother to St. Louis, and 
we visited Mrs. Henry Hale, whose husband 
was a dentist there. She was a mother in Is- 
rael, and entertained with an open house in 








The apparent defeat of yesterday is | his collar. 


President, he at once set | Washington to tell them of that wonderful 


| Sandwich Islands. 
| a ‘‘ revival’ 


| his death,—murdered by a Nez Percé chief ! 
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those early days. While we were there Dr. Whit- 
man arrived. He told his story as he sat in his 
buffalo-skin garment, his hair hanging oyer 
A little child, I looked and listened, 
and have never forgotten. He must get to 


country before the Ashburton Treaty was passed. 

Mrs. Hale and my mother hastened out and 
raised money to buy a broadcloth suit for Dr. 
Whitman. My impression is that Dr. Whit- 
man hurried off, and had little time to spare, 
staying only over night. He reached Wash- 
ington just in time, I have heard my father 
say. ... He never spoke of Dr. Whitman's | 
journey for any other purpose but to save | 
Oregon. 

(Mrs.) CAROLINE BALDWIN ROBERTSON. 


Attest : a copy. 
. W. PRATT, Campbell, N. Y. 


The Rv J. Wilder Fairbank of 
Boston, a well-known and deservedly 
popular lecturer on Marcus Whitman 
and other historical subjects, sends the 
following letter which he had received 
some three years ago from one who, as a 
boy, personally knew Whitman. 


BROOKLYN, May 14, 1899. 


MR. J. W. FAIRBANK: 

Seeing notice of your lecture in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, I decided to come from my 
home, 1290 ‘Third Avenue, to hear you. 

In my boyhood days I was personally ac- 
quainted with Dr. Marcus Whitman... In fact, 
he was my Sunday-school teacher in the vill 
of Rushville, near Canandaigua, New York, 
some sixty-five or sixty-six years ago. My 
home was then with my uncle, Dr. Ira Bryant, 
and Marcus Whitman was a student of medi- 
cine in his office. 

I attended ‘a day-school kept by Elisha 
Loomis, a returned missionary printer from the 
About that time there was 
in the church, and Dr. Whitman 
was a convert. I remember Mr. Loomis 
called at Dr. Bryant's frequently, and talked 
earnestly with Whitman, and appeared to be 
urging him to become a missionary among the 
heathen, showing it to be his duty, etc. 

My father, the Rev. Warren Day, then re- 
sided in Geneva, New York, and after I re- 
turned home Mr. Whitman often stopped with 
us. From there he started on his mission with 
the Rev. Samuel Parker of Ithaca, author of 
‘* Parker's Tour.’ After two or three years he 
returned, bringing two Indian boys with him, 
John Ice and Richard Takitonitis, who attended 
the school of Elisha Loomis. 

The next spring Dr. Whitman married, 
brought his wife to our house in Geneva, the 
two Indian boys, also a Mr. and Mrs. Spauld- 








ing, missionaries, and all left for the Rocky 
Mountains. 

I well remember the time Dr. W came 
on his perilous winter’ s journey to ‘‘ save Ore- 


gon to our country/"’ He stopped with us, 
told of his reception at Washington by Presi- 
dent Tyler and Daniel Webster, and felt grate- 
ful to think our country had not traded away 
the whole Oregon territory for a mess of pot- 
tage,— We news ad of fishing on the banks of 
Newfoundland.” 

Oh, how sad we » all were when we learned of 


But I trust his deeds will never be forgotten, 
nor his heroic ride across the country through 
the winter storms to save that glorious state to 
our Union. Respectfully, 

EDWARD P. Day. 
Born near Canandaigua, Ontario County, New 
York, 1822. 








Salesmen’s Trials 
Bad Food is One of Them 


Road traveling is rather hard on salesmen. 
Irregular hours, indifferent hotels, and badly 





church, Prattsburg, New York, from January | 


who was the particular friend of | good, I decided to go on a diet, but the differ- 
Whitman, whose house was his usual home in | 
Prattsburg. He had this from Whitman him- 


cooked food, play smash with their digestion. 

| Anold Philadelphia traveler tells how he got 
| the start of his troubles by using Grape-Nuts. 
‘* For years I was troubled with a bad stomach, 
| which gave me constant headaches and pains 
| all through my body, caused by eating im- 
proper food. I spent considerable money on 
| doctors, who said I had indigestion, and, after 
| taking medicine for a year and it doing me no 


ent cereals I ate did not help me. If it hadn't 
| been for the advice of a friend to try Grape- 


**I commenced to feel better in a short time 
after using the food ; my indigestion left me ; 
stomach regained its tone so that I could eat 
anything, and headaches stopped. I have 
gained in weight and have a better complexion 
than I had for years. At many hotels, the 
salesmen will have nothing in the line of cereals 
but Grape-Nuts, as they consider it not only 
delicious, but also beneficial for their health 
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SEVEN TO ONE 


Sometimes the weight goes 
up that way when taking Scott’s 
Emulsion. Seven pounds of 
new, healthy flesh from a one 
pound bottle of Scott’s Emul- 
sion is on record. 

Scott’s Emulsion _ brings 
everything to its aid; good ap- 
petite, strong digestion, rich 
blood, new body strength, and 
above all the power to get all 
the good out of ordinary food. 

For those who are in need 
of more flesh there is nothing 
better. Thin folks—try it! , 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York, 











Inside? 


That depends very largely on the 
dentifrice you use, . If it’s 


Rusifoam 


then you have sound, white teeth, 
a beauty in themselves no matter 
what their shape is; fine, hard gums; 
a pleasant breath; that you can be 
sure of. 


Price, 25¢. at Druggists. 
Put up by E. W. Hovr & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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CORNS jercPAccORN SALVE, 


It does the wee so quickly and so well 
and so permanently, that you'll be glad 
to send 15c. fora ull-size box. 
ot. Cy. poner. or by mail. 
- Phitadetphia. 
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in the life they lead."" Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Pear 


soap in stick form; 
venience and economy in 
shaving. 


con- 


It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 
Sold all over the world, 


HAVE YOU SEEN YOUR NEIGH- 
BOR’S NEW SEWING 
MACHINE ? 
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Sunday-School Grace and 
Grit in Australia 


By Archd. Jackson, Secretary of the 
Victorian Sunday-School Union 


apes let me ask you turn up your 
map and take a glance at the) 
smallest state in the Australian | 
Commonwealth with the exception of | 
the island of Tasmania. Victoria pos- 
sesses an area of 87,000 square miles, | 
whereas the largest, West Australia, | 
has an area of 975,000. The Australian 
Commonwealth is almost as large as the 
United States. I mention these figures 
so that readers of The Sunday School | 
Times may understand that we have a | 
great country with a very small popula- | 
tion, the total only amounting, in 1899, | 

to 3,726,480, about 1.25 to the square | 
mile. In Victoria we have 1,163,400, | 

and this state is the most thickly popu- | 








A number of finest Five-Drawer, Drop Head Cabi- 
net Sewing Machines have recently been shipped to 
families in every town in the United States “ three 
months’ free trial. The prices are $8.95, $10. 45, 
$11.95, and $12.85, according to make and style of 
machine. 

If you will mention the name of this paper 
or magazine, cut this notice out and mail to us, no 
matter where you live, what state, city, town, or 
country, we will immediately write you, giving you 





the names of a number of people in your neighbor- | 


hood who are using our machines,so you can see and 
examine them, and convince yourself there are no 
better machines made at any price. We will also 


mail you, free, our new special sewing machine cata- | 


logue, showing handsome illustrations, descriptions, 


| Sion was instituted. 


and prices of an immense line of machines at $5.00 to | 


$12.85, special three months’ free trial offer, an 
liberal sewing-machine proposition ever heard of. 
A sewing-machine trust is said to be forming for 
the purpose of cutting off our supply, and, if accom- 
slished, you will no ‘doubt be compelled to pay $25.00 
10 $40.00 for machines we can now furnish you at 
$8.95 to $15.20. Our stock is now complete, and for 
catalogue, all offers, and particulars, you should cut 
this notice out and mail to us to-day. 
a Rorsuck & Co., Chicago. 


most 





‘MONEY FOR YOUR FARM 


get cash for your farm wherever located 
Send description and we will show you how, Bank ref- 
erences. A. A. ROTTNER & CO., Established 1893, 
833 Real Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Virginia Lands 


Productive Ft delightful climate. Free catalo 4 


R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, 


1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


4 description, state price and 
earn how. "96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
Ww. vo ‘Ostrander, 1898 N. A. + Ss ummenancnel 


Stops 
Headache 


by freeing the system 
from decomposing’ + 
waste matters, It 

cleans you internally. 




















Warranted free 
JSrom narcotic drugs 








LOW RATES 


via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul Railway 


One-Way Colonist Tickets 

On the first and third Tuesday of each 
month, until .April 30, 1903, one-way 
second-class Colonist Tickets will be sold 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway from Chicago to points in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Eastern Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, In- 
dian ‘Territory, and Southwestern Mis- 
souri, at about one-half regular rates. 


Round-Trip Homeseekers’ Tickets 

During the same period round-trip 
Homeseekers’ excursion tickets will be 
sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway on the first and third Tues- 
day of each month, good to return within 
21 days from date of sale, to many points 
in lowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, and other western and south- 
western states. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address any of the passen- 
ger representatives of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railway, or F. A. 
MILLER, Gen. Passenger Agent, Chicago. 





| schools, possibly wit 


lated in comparison with its area, 


How the Bush Mission Began 


Our state system of education is secu- 
lar in the extreme, and it is only recently 
that slight modifications were made 
and countenance was given to religion 
in the reading-books. This lack of re- 
ligious instruction made it necessary for 
energetic action to foster the Sunday- 
school in the country districts, and to | 
this end the Sunday-school Bush Mis- 
It commenced in a 
very humble way. A few workers had 
migrated from the city to the country, 
and, taking the enthusiasm for the 
work with them, they commenced small 
not more than a 
dozen scholars, in their own homes. 
Thirteen of these were registered on 
our books twelve years ago, and, through 
visitation by their paid secretary and 





grants of requisites, others were en- | 


couraged to follow in their steps. The 
growth was rapid, and in a decade about 
a hundred and forty schools were organ- | 
ized on similar lines. 

As it was impossible for the secretary 
to do justice to the work and keep in 
touch with this constituency, it was 





thought advisable to make an effort to 


It took a considerable time to promote 


© |e oo a special agent or missionary, 








" ‘When ———— aptitemente, stones 


mention The Sunday School Times. 


| tion for the missionary. 


sufficient interest among the schools to 
secure sufficient contributions for main- 
tenance; but a few years ago the time 
was deemed opportune, and our mission 
scheme was launched. A van and horse 
were bought, the vehicle being specially 
| built to provide sleeping accommoda- 
The difficulty 
was to secure the right man, but an as- 
sistant in the office of the Union, Mr. 
F. W. Fry, offered to initiate the work, 
and was accepted for the position. 
A stock of fi 
sale and distribution, but it was made 


plain to the schools assisting the move- | 


ment, and other friends who came to 


iliary, and that the es must be per- 
fectly independent o 

from this department. An excellent 
lantern and series of slides were also 
taken, and our first missionary set out 
on his journeys. 





The Sunday-School Van at Work 

| The northern part of Victoria is 
largely composed of agricultural and 
| grazing country, but along the coast, 
and in the mountains, which are scarcel 

worthy of the name when compared with 
the Rockies, there are great forests, the 
timber in many places being as large as 
that in California, though not so valu- 
able from a commercial standpoint. 
| Trees ten to fifteen feet in diameter are 


| common, and are found up to twenty-five | 


feet and over; in height they often rise 
to three hundred feet or more. In these 
| forests settlers have made their_homes 
| far from churches and schools and the 
| comforts of city life. In the more open 
'country to the north, and on the tim- 
| bered land near the coast, there is equal 
opportunity for the opening of schools, 
| and the van was specially meant to 
| reach these. 


necessary to get a couple of horses, and 
even additional draught power, to get to 
the homes of those who had selected land. 


( Continued on page 654) 








terature was provided for | 


our help, that it was merely an aux- | 


financial results | 


It was not long before it was found | 


“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 





is a cleaner soap doesn’t begin to compare with 


GOLD DUST. 


SOLD DUST does more work, better work and does 
it cheaper. It saves backs as well as pocketbooks. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. y 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP, 


B.& B. 


Christmas money 


will do more here because we sell only good 
goods, and do it on a lower basis—smaller 
profits, 

If you haven’t our Catalogue, write for 
one-— 

Write for samples of All-Wool Waistings 
and 65c. Persian Printed Imported Cash- 
meres, and Fine French Challies, 35¢c. 
yard, 











Send here for Furs—get the best, 
save a lot of money. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


and 













Help 
Yourself 


There is a depth 
of meaning in these 
words—help your- 
self. No attain- 
ment worth the hav- 
ing has ever been 

ade without selt 


but they u 
help themselves. 

If you believe thata strong, sound body and 
an active mind are desirable possessions to 
attain success in life, you can secure them by 
aiding yours yourself out of the right material— 
Natural F 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


8 5 Nasarel Food—food whose each oh integral pert 
b uilds $ ae: —. — Ra 8 A. as +4 hs 
m 
wh hol le. nab beauty of form and ada ability 7 
coe Postecs Seas Tends 0 Stor Se ~ mit 
ver erent ways. 
hatural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BIS OUI1 
Wholly nourishing, as it does, the whole 
it appeals to Reason. 
—. a, Th ond Question’? 
“The on 
(Cook wk Book itastes illustrated in a colors), FR REE. Address 


he eye. 


T ‘pleases the palate. 
body, 





















THE NATURAL FOOD 00., Niagara Falls, N, ¥. 








AMERICAN FIRE 
ineurtnee Compa ny 








LACE CURTAINS 


At Factory Prices 


We show the latest and best features. 

and invite you to send for illustrated 

catalogue, which we think will be con- 

vincing and will cost you nothing. 

SANITARY MFG. CO., (incorp.), Dept. C. 
233 S. Gth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Reserve for ; Reinsurance and all 
other cla 


TOTAIL. ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1902, 
$2,360,886.83 
THOS. H. ON TGOMERY, President. 
JOHN 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mgr. 


DIRECTORS: 
‘Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 








Neg abit S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 


Jos. E. Gillingham, 





| Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 


Archibald RK. M ae 








ni. 
308 and 310 Walnut Steet, Philadelphia 


GASH CAPITAL... .scscecocsscsscsesesssoe $500,000.00 


oepvesousesapeccoosecooeosoose 1,724,173.26 
Surplus x. ail Liabilities,............. 136,713.59 


H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


kdward Lowber Welsh, 








Impressionistic pers 


to-day, and Dr. 


Fleming H. Revell 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 








Old-Time Student 
Volunteers 


My Memories of Missionaries 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


onal recollections of half a 


hundred missionaries who were in the foreign field at 
least as early as fifty years ago. 
men are unknown even to the middle-aged reader of 
Trumbull 
service in opening this rare portrait gallery. 


Most of these noble- 


has rendered grateful 


I2mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


Company, Publishers 


63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond 


St., W. London, 21 Paternoster Square, E.C. Edinburgh, 30 St. Mary St. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she empl»ys SAPOLIO. 


7 
Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the yds can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















The Hunting Season Now at Its 
Height. Deer and Moose Very 
Plentiful This Year in Maine 


Hundreds of sportsmen are tramping the 
Maine woods in search of game, and hun- 
dreds more are preparing for a trip into the 
same wilds. The season thus far this year has 
been a remarkable one, The through trains 
have brought home daily a score or more 
deer, and more moose have been seen and 
shot this year than in several years past. 
Some grand specimens of the moose family 
have been brought out of the woods, and, now 
that the snow has just begun to cover the 
earth, hunting for moose will be easier and 
more interesting. 

Plenty and abundance is the cry of the 
huntsmen who have returned. If you are 
going, send a two-cent stamp to the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for their illustrated booklet, 
** Fishing and Hunting.’’ 











HINTS ON 
CHILD-TRAINING 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A series of hints to young parents 
and those having the care of children 
growing out of practical experience, 
observation, and experiment, of 
many years’ duration. The author's 
views have also been carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the best practi- 
cal educators on every side. 


Price, $1.25. Published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


. > 





















p earline 
is the most widely imitated. 


Soap Powder of the age 


( ‘To Test Soap Powders. ) 

Dissolve, in a tumbler of boiling 
water, one well-heaped teaspoonful of 
the soap powder ; let cool ae 
in glass or earthernware vessel, Wi 
Pearline the result will be a solid 
white soap-jelly. With other pow- 
ders results will vary, down tosimply 
discolored water, with a sediment; 
no soap at all. 











N. B.—The Pearline soap-jelly may 
be used same as soft soap. a 


Some Powders contain no 
Soap- others inferior Soap 




























When the Public has 
faith in a name it is a 
faith that must be 
backed up by good 


works. 
Elgin 
Beer genuine Hagin has the word" Higtn” Watches 


have the name and works; and the faith of nearly 
10,000,000 users as the world’s standard timekeeper. 


Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
watch works, [Illustrated booklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Il. 
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| (Continued from page 653) 


| A route is planned, and by post-card 
| the people are apprised of the approach- 
| ing visit of the missionary. here are 
many earnest Christian men who gladly 
welcome Mr. Fry, and assist in arran- 
ging meetings. The entertainment he 
is able to provide with his lantern and 
micro-phonograph never fails to secure 
|an audience, and, once the people are 
| gathered together, there is the oppor- 
tunity of giving much wholesome in- 
struction through the pictures, and of 
bringing specially under notice the 
claims of the school already in existence, 
or of asking them to take the initiative 
| and establish one. 


Where the Grace and Grit Come In 


The greater the isolation of the peo- 
ple, the more gladly do they welcome 
the missionary and his van, and a re- 
turn visit is anxiously looked for both 
by children and adults. Usually a col- 
lection is taken at the close of the meet- 
ing, either to provide funds for carrying 
on the school or on behalf of the mission, 
and the income from this source has 
been a substantial heip to our finances. 

By means of the van the missionary 
can work in short stages, and at the 
same time cover a considerable extent 
of country. Hach trip is arranged for 
about fer hundred miles, and, ah 
though it would be easy by rail to de 
a somewhat similar work, the back 
blocks could not well be reached by any 
other means. The nature of the coun- 
try, and the bad tracks in the newly 
settled parts, make the work one of 
peculiar difficulty, and it needs both 
grace and grit to keep at it. To look 
after his horses, cook for himself and 
boy, travel lonely roads, camp in soli- 
tudes far from even a selector'’s hut, 
and hold three, four, or five meetings 
per week, means that the position is no 
sinecure. In Mr. Fry we have an ex- 
cellent officer; and heredity counts in 
this case for something, as he is a grand- 
son of the famous Elizabeth Fry,—a 
name, I am sure, not unfamiliar in 
America. 


The School in a Gum -Tree 

The schools themselves are held in 
church buildings belonging to the home 
missions of various denominations, in 
state schools which are dotted all over 
Victoria, in barns, and in the homes of 
| the selectors themselves. Some are held 








in the open air, the fallen trees serving 








Powell’s Map of Palestine 


LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radiai Key Index giving ap- 

proximate distances and directions from Jerusalen.. Especially valuable in 
class work. On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, ete. 

Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘It stands out in so bold relief 
that it gives a vivid impression ofthe country.’’ ** No other so near perfection.”’ 
--Dr. Schauffler. ** By all odds the best.’’—Dr. Blackall. 


Size, 1422 inches over all; face of main map, 74X12 inches. Price, 50 cents. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


as seats, and one, I remember, was held 
for a long time in the hollow bole of a 
giant gum-tree. The teachers in many 
cases have proved missionaries them- 
selves. Two ladies, the writer knows, 
have organized five and seven schools 
respectively, and one selector has been 
instrumental in setting about a dozen to 
work in the province or shire in which 
he resides. 

We have now close on two bun- 
dred mission schools on the list, and in 
organization and effectiveness many of 
them are quite equal to. those in the 
cities. In every school the International 
Lessons are used,our Australian Teacher 








and Illustrated Leaflets are adopted, and 











in many the large American picture-rolls 








! A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county 

FREE map, 48x34 inches, is 
mounted on rollers, ready 

to hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date, and is particularly 
interesting and valuable, as it shows in colors 
the different divisions of territory in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
annexation, the Gadsden purchase, the s- 
sion by Mexico, and the Northwest acquisi- 
tions by discovery and settlement. It will be 
sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents in 
Se 5 to ae for packing and transportation. 
.S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic anager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 


B The first isto 
get MF Rooting tin— 
rest is done by any 
competent roofer. 


M F 
ROOFING TIN 


is the product of skilled hand labor in the 

largest tin mills of the world. It has 4 

very heay 

we caonensh See Cars bas 
. Agt., Carnegie Bidg. 

Pit sberg, for illustrated book on roofing. 
American Tin Plate Co., New York. 


y oe of pure tin and new lead 
8. 


























are to be seen. ‘Those who have been 
helped, in turn help others, and the con- 
tributions from this source are a distinct 
encouragement, 


Australia’s Brotherly Greetings 

As the executive officer of the Vic- 
torian Union, I beg to convey to Ameri- 
can fellow-workers an affectionate and 
brotherly greeting from their co-laborers 
in Australia, and to express the hope 
that erelong there will come about a 
universal brotherhood of all nations 
through the benign influence of our be- 
loved Sunday-school system. One thing 
may possibly be born of the writing of 
this article, and that is that our Austra- 
lian Sunday-School Teacher may change 











its name and become The Australian 











Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 


Sunday-School Times. 


school lesson just at the very time when you 


with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil | %. 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and combination gas 
a] and electric fixtures. Send dimensions for estimate | You often want to look over the Sunday- 





m~FHOLMAN yr sions. Strongly endorsed by 








Eos 
ogy ot Bes Am A. J. HOLMAN & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clergy and Bible Students. EDITION Just Out 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York 
EW INDIA PAPER 42 Appropriate Holiday Present 


haven't a Bible of a lesson-paper at hand. 
Better have our Pocket Edition of the Inter- 
national Lessons with you. 25 cents, cloth; 
50 cents, leather. Fifty-two blank pages give 
ample room for your own notes. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
—— quran I~ TO 


Religion of a Mature Mind 


CAREFUL, devout, sincere attempt 
to ‘‘balance the books” is made 
by Professur George A. Coe’s Re- 


ligion of a Mature Mind. (New York: 
The Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.35). Pro- 
fessor Coe is a mediator. He is trying 
to state the truths of the fathers in the 
terms of the children. His purpose is 
distinctively constructive. e is a psy- 
chologist, and he writes from the. psy- 
chologist’s point of view, but he is no 
materialist, and the bias of the or 
logist, which gives such a materialistic 
cast to much modern psycological treat- 
ment of religion, is absent from his mind. 
Professor Coe holds to the truth of the 
individualist, but he strives to combine 
with it the sociological element of re- 
ligion, which, in the day’s view, he re- 
gards as of the essence of Jesus’ teaching. 

He believes in the future life and per- 
sonal immortality, but he strives to state 
religion equally in terms of the kingdom 
of God as an ideal for the present world. 
He believes in the responsibility of the 
will, but he writes a chapter on ‘‘ Salva- 
tion by Education.” The touch of Rit- 
schlianism is here, but it is for the most 
part the truth of Ritschlianism. There 
is more in prayer than any one can set 
down, but Professor Coe sets down more 
than other psychologists do, and in this 
and in most else, he will help many who 
have been confused by the clamor of the 
day and have lost their way. This 
book is not needed by those of simple 
and uncritical faith, but by others it is. 
Its earnest, discerning, fearless —* - 
ance of what the new age has brought, 
and its equally earnest, discerning, and 
fearless faith in the abiding Christian 
truth, will be wholesome and helpful to 


many. 
cra 


The Bible for Children. Arranged from the 
py Fag me Version. With a Preface by 
the Rev. Francis Brown, D.D. New York: 
The Century Company. $3. 

Of making children’s Bible books there 
is no end, but the Century Company's 
new work calls for more than ordinary 
attention. It is a sumptuous volume, 
elegantly illustrated with twenty-four 
full-page illustrations printed in tint, 
and with initials and ornamental head- 

ieces, The preface is by Dr. Francis 

rown, the introduction by Bishop Pot- 
ter, and the selecting and adjusting of 
the text is by Mrs. Joseph B. Gilder. 

The chapters are newly divided and 

headed, and the life of Jesus is a con- 

tinuous story from the Four Gospels. 

The selections are made with good judg- 

ment, the wording of the King James 

Version being preserved with just 

enough alteration to fill in the breaks 

and adapt the parts to one another. Of 
course, the narrative portions of Scrip- 
ture predominate, but the prophetical 





and poetical books are represented by 
characteristic selections. Although the | 
book is heavy to hold, its entire make-up )} 
is a delight to the eye. 
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The Concise Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language. Edited by James C. 
Fernald. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 60 cents, 

To crowd nearly thirty thousand | 
words, five. hundred illustrations, and | 
much appendix material, within the | 
compass of five hundred pages, and not | 
omit a vast amount of information | 
necessary to have right at hand, is cer- | 
tainly a feat in compilation worthy of | 
high praise. The task of abridgment 
to suit the busy worker who has neither 
time nor space for the huge unabridged | 
volumes, is no easy one, and a sixty- | 
cent dictionary that can be held in the 
hand is a boon not to be ignored. All 
this appears to have been done by Mr. 
Fernald, who has met the most recent 
demands for an up-to-date word-book. 
All the essential features of the standard 


| 


edition, the orthography, pronunciation, 
and meaning of twenty-eight thousand 
words, are included in this small volume, 


| withghe exception of the etymologies. 
| But a 


e is not likely to want an etymo- 
logical treatise when the mere s 
or meaning of a common word is bother- 
ing him. refixes and suffixes are given 
a place in the appendix, as are proper 
names, foreign phrases, weights and 
measures, Symbolic flowers, and gems, 
abbreviations, and a host of other refer- 
ence matter. 


lling 


The Blessed Life; Being a Series of Medita- 
tions on Manhood and Womanhood in 
Christ. By William A. Quayle. . Cincin- 
nati: Jennings & Pye. §r. 

The old enthusiasm of unflinching 
faith and joyous hope finds here expres- 
sion inthe speech of to-day. Mr. Quayle 
has sat under the masters of modern lit- 
erature, and has caught their grace and 
truth of expression. But the heart of 
Methodism, of Christianity in dead ear- 
nest, beats in the book. ere the creed 
of Wesley and Fletcher finds such ex- 
pression as either would have wel- 
comed,—for both appreciated good litera- 
ture, and wished to enlist it in the cause 
of the gospel. Mr. Quayle reminds one 
of Peter Bayne’s Christian Life, Social 
and Individual, though he never may 
have read it. Here is the same broad 
yet intense view of life, the same adap- 
tation to the needs of the younger gene- 
ration of believers. 


George Washington. By Norman Hapgood. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

Notwithstanding all the biographies 
and sketches that have been written of 
Washington, one sometimes feels some- 
what at a loss to know just where to finda 
first-rate one-volume biography of the 
Father of his Country. The book on 
George ee y Norman. Hap- 
good in an excellent degree fills the re- 
quirement. Mr. Hapg has long been 
a student of our public men, and is known 
by his studies of Lincoln, Webster, and 
others. The present volume draws on the 
best authorities, is thoroughly conscien- 
tious, although concise in treatment, and 
is appreciative of its subject. Mr. Hap- 
good has a faculty for saying things as 
well as for estimating heroes. He well 
says that Washington ‘showed his 
greatness, not in the even current of 
life, but in his manner of meeting im- 
portant events. The more reality is felt 
to be above romance, the higher will he 
stand. Goodness is universal rather 
than peculiar, and the greatness of 
Washington had its base in the power 
to be largely and impressively right.” 
The book is illustrated with a few por- 
traits and facsimiles, and is very attrac- 
tively printed. 








A Tug of War 
Coffee Puts Up a Grand Pight 


Among the best of judges of good things in 
the food line, is the groceryman or his wife. 
They know why many of their customers pur- 
chase certain foods. 

The wife of a groceryman in Carthage, New 
York, says: ‘‘ I have always been a lover of 
coffee, and therefore drank a great deal of it. 
About a year and a half ago I became con- 
vinced that it was the cause of my headaches 
and torpid liver, and resolved to give it up, 
although the resolution caused me no small 
struggle, but Postum came to the rescue. 
From that time on, coffee has never found a 
place on our table, except for company, and 
then we always feel a dull headache through- 
out the day for having indulged. 

*“When I gave up coffee and commenced 
the use of Postum I was an habitual sufferer 
from headache. I now find myself entirely 
free from it, and, what is more, have regained 
my clear complexion which I had supposed 
was gone forever. 

‘*I never lose an opportunity to speak in 
favor of Postum, and have induced many fami- 
lies to give it a trial, and they are invariably 
pleased with it." Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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You Live to Learn— 


and you will learn to live 
better when you buy 
Biscuit, Crackers and Wafers in 
In-er-seal Packages. 
They are put up that way 


for their good—for your good.: 


* 


Always fresh, clean, crisp. 
for example try a 5 cent package of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


or 


Zu Zu Gincer Swaps 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 






































The Sign of a Watch Case 


This Keystone is the identifying sign of 
the best watch case inade—no matter what 
it costs. It stands for worth and wear— 
for beauty equal to an all-gold case, at a 
much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 
























is better protection than a solid gold 
case, agg = Oy toe amet cee and 
strength. r nan er case, 
because it will last for 8 
out wearing thin or losing ite beauty. 
A reputation of 30 years proves 
value of the Jas. Boss Case. , 
Consult the jeweler. Write us for a booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 















The Pocket Edition of 


the International Lessons 
for 1903 


This little book contains the text of all the lessons (in both the Authorized Version 
and the Standard American Revised Version) in the International Series, with lesson 
titles and Golden Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. The complete lesson 
text, as selected by the Lesson Committee, is used in this book, and not a mere por- 
tion, as printed in the ordinary lesson help. 

Just the thing for convenient use when the Bible or lesson help is not at hand. 
Its size makes it possible to carry the book with one at all times. Spare moments may 
thus be utilized in studying ‘‘ next Sunday's lesson." 

Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
263 pages, measuring, with covers, % inch in thickness. 
five or more, 20 cents. 


Size, 2% 4 inches. About 
Single copy, by mail, 2§ cents; 
Bound in fine leather, 50 cents ; ee or more, 40 cents each. 
© 1031 Walnut St., 
The Sunday School Times Co. pijideiphia. Pa. 
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“Florida by Sea ” 





excellent service. Send for excursion book. 


Free to any address. 














Enclose 6 cents to .| an 
STAMMERING SCHOOL, 152 Adelaide B.. Detrolt. Mick. | 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
and | ship lines from Philadelphia and Kaltimore. Low fa 


res 


W. P. Tusnen, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
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(HRISTIAN HERALD» 


Over 1,100 Large Pages a Year. Not a Dull Line from New Year's Day to New Year's Eve. Always Fall of Bright Pictures. 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York, at $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Prop. 


A HEARTY and WORLD-WIDE INVITATION | 


EXT Year The Christian Herald Celebrates its Twenty-fifth Birthday, and the most Elaborate Arrangements have been consum- 
mated to make every one of its Fifty-two Issues a veritable Jubilee Number. From New Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve it will prove 

one continuous Succession of delightful Surprises, and to the whole World we extend a cordial invitation to join The Christian Herald 
Family and. enter heartily into all the Literary and Artistic Features of this Joyous Occasion. 


The Christian Herald is issued every Wednesday. It is always Newsy, always 
Bright, always Surpassingly Attractive, with a Wealth of Beautiful Pictures, and always 
Superbly Printed. It has a Circulation of nearly a Quarter of a Million Copies, and wherever 
you find it, you may know that Intelligence, Culture and Refinement abide in that particular 
Home. The Subscription Price, including our-Family Art Gallery, is only $1.50 a Year. 


The Brightest Stars in the Literary World and the Ablest Artists of National and Interna- 
tional Repute contribute regularly to its interesting pages; and the exceptionally High Grade 
and Generous Variety of its contents, both Secular and Religious, place it conspicuously in the 
_ 9 very front rank of Progressive Journalism. We are now determined upon reaching a Circu- 

IRVING BACHELLER lation of Half a Million Copies, and to that end we are offering the following Extraordinary |  xey. cnas. m. suetpow 
Author of “Eben Holden” | Inducements, which practically give double value to each and every new or renewing Subscriber, |__4%*r of “In His Steps” / 


L>10 ART PANELS AND OVALS FREEZI ° 


The Grandest, most Beautiful, most Serviceable, and most valuable Gift ever offered to Subscribers, is our unequalled Family Art Gallery, Aggregating 1,000 
Sqvare Inches of the Choicest Reproductions of Ten of the World’s Greatest Masterpieces, in their Original Colors. Every one of these Ten Superb Pictures will make 
a splendid Christmas Gift. The Y eg Pictures, . Beautiful colors and canvas-finish, go Free, All Charges Prepaid, with Every Subscription, New or Renewal. 


Money - Saving Magazine Combinations ! 


THE tendency of the times is to read up in all proper directions, THE PW 
and by means of current publications keep posted as to what di : RAILROAD 
A Magazine of is going on in this great world of ours. Hence, many families now | |Pe=™toramurtcunn] | MEN 


i] 


Fashion, Art, Eti- require more than one periodical. To meet this demand, we here §|| A Monthly Maga- |} SSS eS 


Sood Stories, with | | Submit Combination Propositions, which enable subscribers to en- ]}j ine Devoted to Are} I 4 Monthly Magazine 


Information about joy Three or Four Papers at about the Price of Two. Each annual §iitne Best Class. eee empheznte at 4 
Household Matters. 1 1 subscription makes an Acceptable and Appropriate Holiday Gift. 9}{| Beautifully I1lus-] and to all ‘who are 


51.00 A YEAR >> Study These Prices - EB Te A YEAR a 


For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with ~ One Magazine $2 00 
Illustrated here, send us ° 


For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with any Two Magazines 2.50 Kure FRANK LESHIES 
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Illustrated here, send us ° { 
For THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and any Three Magazines ite< 
sine Eve Fall of Ciinching Illustrated here, send us. 3.00 “agg aay Magacine, full of , 
Feat fit || | ttar-bce |] Oty 3 macazines MAY BE SELECTED BY ONE SUBSCRIBER Timely Artic ! 


eral) 4 
Pictures. i item Societe : Excellent Stories ’ 
ees ele’ of Rae You may Substitute The Little Folks (an Illustrated Monthly, HIN] ana Good Panily : 


$1.00 A YEAR ustrations. at $1.00 a Year) or The American Boy (Monthly, at $1.00 a Reading. 
$1.50 A YEAR Year) for any One of the Magazines illustrated here. Each Mag- $1.00 A YEAR. : 
: azine may be sent to a Different Address without Extra Charge. oon 















































FREE TO JANUARY Ist, 1905 


Please bear in mind that you get The Christian Herald, the Queen of American Week- 
lies, Free to January 1, 1903, from the Date of Your Order, and that consequently Every 
Day’s Delay means Loss to You. Then, if you Act To-day, you make Sure of our Ex- |} 
quisite Family Art Gallery, consisting of One Thousand Square Inches of Su- 
perb Reproductions of Rare Masterpieces, in their Original Colors. While we have made 
Unusual Preparations to meet the demand, we feel quite sure that Everybody who sees these 
pictures Will Want Them. The Metropolitan Museum of Art places the value of the 
MARGARET B. SANGSTER Originals of Schenck’s Lost Sheep, Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair and Schreyer’s pina D_SANEEY 

Arab Warriors, all three of which titles are Among these Reproductions, at $86,000. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 160-170 Bible House, New York 





























